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The Flagship stewardess personifies the friendly service 


She Aho FRIENDSHIP for which American Airlines is famous. 


Her gracious manner and thoughtful attention to her passengers 


Lo the Plagiheglt ff add immeasurably to the comfort and the pleasure of their trip. 


While making countless friends for our airline, she has won for 
herself an enviable place in air transportation. 


American is justly proud of the tradition of service our 
stewardesses have established on the Flagships. 


A 
ALL YEAR ‘ROUND, TRAVEL IS BETTER BY AIR... BEST BY AMERICAN AIRLINES 









































In our sincere appreciation of its fruitful achievement in the 
promotion of culture and international good will, we extend 


our hearty congratulations to 


Mexican Life 


Mexicos Monthly Review 


on the occasion of its 25th Anniversary. 


COMPANIA INMOBILIARIA Y CONSTRUCTORA, S. A. 


Has it occurred to you that real estate is still the best investment in Mexico 
City—that no matter how much you invest today in a home it will be worth much 
more in the near future? 


Mexico City has quadrupled in population and area during the last 25 years, 
and the value of its real estate has increased on an average of 25 to 1. This growth 
will assuredly continue at the same pace in the future, because it reflects the vast 
industrial development in its environs and the general economic growth of the country. 

If you are planning to build your h»me, an industrial plant or a business 
structure, it will pay you to consult us. We are prepared to handle any type of 
building project—no matter how large or small—on the basis of a positive guarantee. 


OVER A HUNDRED SATISFIED CLIENTS IN THIS CITY IS 


OUR BEST RECOMMENDATION. 
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YOU TO 
CA N OWN The house of your dreams, 


TH f Ss just as you dreamed it, 


can be yours easily... 
HOME a 


Let us show you how. 
COMPANIA INMOBILIARIA 
CONSTRUCTORA, S. A. 
Comer Artemisa & Guanabana, . 








Colonia Nueva Santa Maria 
Mexico, D. F. 
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We Offer Our Cordial Greetings to HOWARD S. PHILLIPS 
EDITOR OF 


Mexican Life 


on its 25 years of praiseworthy effort. 


Foremost in its field, this distinguished publication has made a brilliant contribution to the 
cultural and materia! progress of Mexico... In our own field—that of construction—we are playing an 
important part in simplifying the process and reducing the cost of building by producing the most 


PRACTICAL, ECONOMICAL, LIGHT-WEIGHT and DURABLE 
ROOFIiRSG BATE RLMA-L 


on the market. 


ICA HOLLOW BLOCK cepresent great economy because of the speed and ease of its application. 
It eliminates the need of molding structure and reduces by 95% the quantity 


of cement. 
ICA HOLLOW BLOCK is much lighter in weight than reinforced concrete, yet offers the same 


degree of resistance and durability. ICA roofs can be built under all weather 
conditions, in one-tenth the time required by other methods, 


ICA HOLLOW BLOCK _ is the ideal material either for small or large roofing extensions. It can be 
used in flat or domed surfaces, in the building of homes or industrial 
structures. It is as fireproof and sturdy as reinforced concrete. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM—ICA HOLLOW BLOCK CAN SAVE YOU 
A GREAT DEAL OF MONEY AND TIME. 


Our Technical Personnel wili gladly offer practical suggestions as to your specific needs. 
INDUSTRIA CERAMICA ARMADA, S. A. 


Corner Artemisa & Guanabana, Colonia Nueva Santa Maria. 






Tel. 38-10-26 Mexico, D. F. 


































































DONO OLEX 


We take Sincere Pleasure in Offering 


One 


our Cordial Greetings to 


Mexican Life 


On the 25th Anniversary of its publication. 


TLARLLERES LUCENTUM, 
>. ee KR. &. 


PROLONGACION I. la CATOLICA No. 922 
‘Colonia Postal. “el. 19-33-63 
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EXPERTS IN ART WOOD WORK 
DOORS, PARQUET FLOORS, MOLDINGS 
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THE INTERIOR BEAUTY OF YOUR HOME OR OFFICE IS LARGELY 
DETERMINED BY THE QUALITY OF ITS WOOD WORK. 
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What is called Good Luck in business 


is the logical outgrowth of careful plan- 





ning, experience, organization, skill, per- 
sonncl, progressive thought and action. 
It is this kind of planning that enables 
us to design and to build with skill and 


veritable artistry parquet floors, panelled 
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walls and doors, or to execute any other 
commission in fine wood work, within 


the reasonably budgeted cost and time. 
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For Your Movie-gaing Pleasure 
in 1950 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST STUDIOS 
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ALL IN TECHNICOLOR 
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1 — CALAMITY TANE and SAM BASS Starring Yvonne De Carlo & Howard Duff e 

2 — YES, SIR, THAT’S MY BABY iS Donald O’Connor & Gloria de Haven 2 

3 — THE GIRL WHO TOOK THE WEST oe Yvonne De Carlo & Scott Brady % 

3) 4 — THE KID FROM TEXAS je Andie Murthy & Gale Storm : 

( 5 — BAGDAD oe Maureen O'Hara & Vincert Price S 

6 — CURTAIN CALL AT CACTUS CREEK 2 Donald O’Connor & Ga'e Storm DS 

Ie 7 — BUCCANEER'S GIRL : Yvonne de Carlo & Philip Friend ® 

8 — STERRA oa Andie Murvhy & Wemda Hendr'x % 
12 @ — COMANCHE TERRITORY 0 Maureen O’Hara & MacDonald Carey 

16 — TOMAHAWK Po Maureen O’Hara & Stephen McNally 





AND 17 MORE GREAT PICTURES, 





















STARRING: 

Yvonne De Carlo Gale Starm Rud Abhott Lou Costello 

Moemrren O'Hara Ann Blvth Jimmie Stewart Fred Mac Murray 

Ruth Hussy Shelly W'nters Stenh-m McNally Robert Cummings 
Ida Lun’no Dorothy Pert S-ott Brady Howard Dutt ig 
Marte Toren Marjor'e Main Charles Coburn Donald O’Connor : 
Eve Arden June Hevac Parcv Ki'bride M-~cDo-ald Carey {C 
Signe Hasso Andrea King Vincent Price Walter Brennan % 
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From J. ARTHUR RANK 
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1 — BLUE LAGOON In Technicolor Starring Jean Simmon & Donald Houston » 
2 — ADAM & EVFLYNE : Jean Simmon & Stewert Granger KS 
3 — MADNESS OF THE HEART re Margaret Lockwood & Maxwell Reed KS 
4 — MADELEINE e3 Ann Todd & Lesl’e Barks le 
5 — THE ASTONISHED HEART ne Noel Coward & Celia Johnson 


and 5 more just as great 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES CORP. de MEXICO 


niversal niversat 
a ia Ignacio Mariscal 59, oa 
nlernationay Mexico, D. F. nlernationdl, 
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GOOD GASOLINE 
AT LOW PRICE 


Motorists driving down to Mexico will 
find along its smoothly paved highwoys 
all the necessary services to moke their 
trip a pleasant experience, such as mo- 
dern gasoline service stations, first-class 
hotels and restaurants. Visit this land of 
romence, majestic landscapes, and 
astonishing progress. 


You will also find good gasoline ct 
low prices; for example: 


C. Juérez 
Mex. Cy. 0.42 Lt, 
$0.18 Gal 


V. Acufia 
Mex. Cy. 0.435 Lt. 


$0.19 Gal. 


| N. Laredo 
Mex. Cy. 0.405 Lt. 
$ 0.175 Gal 


Reynosa 
| Mex. Cy. 0.405 Lt, 


$0,175 Gal, 


Matamoros 
i Mex. Cy. 0.455 Lt. 


$0.20 Gol. 


Chihuahua 
Mex, Cy. 0.425 Lt. 
$0.185 Gal, 


Torreén 
Mex, Cy. 0.425 Lt. 
$0,185 Gal. 


Guadalajara 
Mex. Cy. 0.425 Li. 
$0,185 Gal 


México 
Mex, Cy. 0.40 Lt. 
$0.17 Gal, 


1 GALLON - 3.785 Litros 
1 DLLS. - 8.65 Mex. Cy. 
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PEMEX TRAVEL CLUB 
AVE. JUAREZ 89, MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


Please send me your coniplimentary motor travel material og : 
Mexico, as well os your free Club membership. 
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Diamoids of fine color and brilliancy 
Jewelry and Watches of smart new design 
Ex¢lusive patterns of Sterling Silverware 
A large selection of China and Glassware 


GIFTS IN GORGEOUS ARRAY TO MEMORIZE ALL 
HAPPY EVENTS 


Quality, Smartness and Variety 
Moderately Priced 






You are Cordially invited to visit our 


store and to view our Splendid Exhibition. 


CORNER- MADERO & SOL/VAK MEXICOOF 








Your vacation Dollar stretches 





40% more than two years ago. 


























Come to wonderful Mexico during the winter months a 

—find escape from the icy blasts in a climate of everlast- 
ing springtime ... Throw off winter weariness. Rest and al 
play in a land where myriad attractions and different things ta 

to do will give you a fresh gay new look at life! Mexico 

offers you a necklace of playtime gems... Come by land, by 
sea by air—but come! ni 
Remember, your dollar in Mexico today is worth § " 
pesos and 65 centavos—40% more than two years ago. P a 
cu 


Now you can stay longer—do and see and enjoy more 
for less. 


You ‘Il have a delightfully different time in Mexico, 
You ‘Il relax and play in a climate that’s perfect, summer 
and winter, for health and comfort. And if you like sports, 
you ‘Il love them in Mexico... you ‘Il feel like having 
fun out of doors in this beautiful sunny land of wonderful 
times, 
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See Mexico City...a great metropolis of unique — 
architectural beauty, night clubs, friendly hotels and gay 
atmosphere. 

See Acapulco ... here you ‘Il enjoy beautiful beaches, rit _ wT Tit 
abundant and thrilling fishing, modern hotels, breath- ac Cr on acre 


taking natural beauty. 


See cities and towns, like Taxco, Cuernavaca, Garci- 
Crespo, Fortin, Veracruz, Patzcuaro. See the still active 
Paricutin Volcano... And along your route don't fail to 
visit the small ‘“Pueblecillos’’ where you find vestiges of 
primitive Mexico, with its enchanting legends, its quaint 
customs and traditional romance. 


Now it costs you more to cross the Atlantic alone 


than to come to Mexico with all your family. 


VISIT MEXICO NOW! 


For further information, write to 


COMISION NACIONAL DE TURISMO 


Av. Morelos 110, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Cable Address: CO-NA-TUR. 
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VISITORS IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican Visit 


Subscribe toa. 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review in English 
Now in its 26th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazing-the oldest and finest of its 
kind inall Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexico. 


Rates: in U.S A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents tor wne yeer, In 
Mexico 12.00 Pesos. In England and on che Continent, Four Dollars. 








Mexican Lite 


Urug -ay 3 Mexico City Mexico 





Please send me “MEXICAN LIFE” tor cre year, starting with the 


issue. |! enclose $ ____ (check or money order). 








Name 





Street 





City Stare 








Please send to the following names “MEXICAN LIFE” for one vear. starting with 


Pega teh ely os\0's « issue 3 
oO Sie aaa ee (check or money order) * 
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De auténtica extraccién mexicana, nuestro original “chocotl-atl” es, desde 
hace siglos, un factor importantisimo en la alimentacién mundial. En igual 
forma que, en materia de cigarros, BELMONT es un factor decisivo en la 
satisfaccién del buen fumador. Es por ésto que, con derecho propio y con 
todo orgullo y satisfaccién, tanto la olorosa tablilla de exquisito chocolate, 
como la inconfundible cajetilla roja de’ BELMONT, ostentan el sello de: 


“HECHO EN MEXICO” 




















COMPARE CALIDAD Y PRECIO! 
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SERVING THE HEART OF MEXICO 








Fifteen years ago LAMSA AIRLINES initiated its firtst scheduled flight and 
established | the | traditional practice of giving foremost consideration to 
the passenger 

Today, modern, iuxurious DC-3 Mainliners fly routes clearly morked by 
the most extensive system of radio ranges in the Republic . . . carry 
thousands of tons of cargo, express and mail yearly... link the mojor 
potential sources of a growing national economy . . . and offer a new ease and 
comfort to the traveler . .. who will always|be the most imoortant individual. in 
all of LAMSA’s activities. 


LAMSA 


AFFILIATED WITH UNITED AIR LINES 
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Mexican Life 


Telepnone: 12-59-78 
Published on the first dav «ft every month. 


W ITH this number MEXICAN LIFE begins 
the twenty-sixth year of its existence. At 
an occasion such as this we might allow 

ourselves the privilege to digress from our 
usual editorial subjects in order to devote this space 
to a brief account of our experience, to a summary 
of our achievement, and to a reassertion of our prin- 
ciples and aims. We hope that our readers will find 
our own story of interest. 

Five years ago this month, when we completed 
twenty years, we allowed ourselves a similar digres- 
sion. And since in its essence, save for the five added 
years, our story remains unchanged, the present is to 
a large extent a recapitulation of what we have said 
on that occasion. 





: As we look back over these twenty-five busy 
: years to that day in December of 1924 when the first 
y number of MEXICAN LIFE made its appearance, it 
4 occurs to us that if we may claim a modest degree of 
: success, if we may ascribe to ourselves a few valid 
assets, our salient asset is defined in the very fact 
that we have carried on our task through all these 
3 twenty-five years—that having started with an ico- 
noclast notion and an abundance of hope, we have 
implicitly justified our task by winning commensura- 
te public support, by creating for ourselves a definite 
and enduring position. 

Twenty-five years ago we launched our ffirst 
number in the firm belief that there was a field in 
Mexico for a publication in English which would deal 
with other matters besides the business of buying 
and selling—for a monthly review that would under- 
take to present the Mexican story not from the out- 
sider’s superficial viewpoint, not in the traditional 
biased or romanticized versions, but truthfully, rea- 
listically, with a background of intimate knowledge, 
of sympathy and understanding. We believed, more- 
over, that this story was of vital interest not only 
to the English-speaking dwellers in Mexico, but to 
the world at large. 

It was an ambitious and hazardous undertaking. 
For though, in the accepted sense of the term, we had 
never been tourists, we were newcomers nevertheless. 
We were newcomers confronting a vast and highly 
confusing panorama. We found ourselves in a realm 
of traditional fiction. Mexico in those days was the 
undisputed province of O’Henry, of Richard Harding 
Davis, or Tom Mix. To write about it truthfully, ob- 
jectively, was as highly unpopular and as thankless an 
undertaking as telling the truth about Santa Claus. 
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Twenty-Five Years of Mexican Life 


People, it seems, like to guard their illusions; 
they like to preserve their fables. Over a long period 
of years, by way of countless reams of docile pulp, 
the story of Mexico assumed a standardized pattern 
traced in thunder and blood. Mexico, as defined in 
this pattern, was a land of seductive Sefioritas and 
not always chivalrous bandits. Its population lived 
in perpetual idleness, for everything that had to be 
done today was left for tomerrow. Letween protrac- 
ted siestas it spent most of its wakeful time at the bull- 
rings or cockpits, or playing guitars under each other's 
balconies, or drinking tequila, To relieve the mono- 
tony of such a life there were at least two or three 
fiestas each week, which usually ended up by someone 
being stabbed with a knife m the back; and to fur- 
ther relieve this monotony, every two or three years 
there would be a revolution. 

Such was the conventional picture of Mexico borne 
in the mind of the average outsider. So deep and 
persistent was this traditional misconception that 
even the few truthful and serious books dealing with 
Mexico that had been written up to that time—even 
such historical eclassies as William II. Prescott’s 
“‘Conquest of Mexieo’’—had been generally regarded 

s ‘‘polite fiction.’’ It was our aim to create a new 
picture of Mexieo—to report and interpret the life 
of its people: to faithfully live up to our name. 


Prior to us there had been many other English 
language publications in Mexieo. Since the ‘‘Ameri- 
ean Star’’ was published m Veracruz.in 1847, under 
the aegis of General Winfield Scott’s forces, by ac- 
tual count eighty and some odd English language pe- 
riodicals have been published im this country. Digging 
through the ancient files of these publications one is 
amazed to discover how little they actually had to do 
with Mexico, how superfieial. how alien and aloof 
they had been. They were, at best, ‘publications writ- 
ten by outsiders for the enjo ent of outsiders. — 

This was the sterile tradition from which we were 
determined to depart. We were going to tell a new 
story of Mexico—a story whieh’ seemed to us them 
even more fascinating than the most colorful fiction. 
For we were beginning our task at a time when Me- 
xico was beginning a new and vastly siginficant. his- 
torical epoch. It had lived through many years of 
civil war, and it was faeing an’ éra of peaceful reeon- 
struction. The Revolution had been won at last. and 
its ideals became erystallized in a constructive nro- 
gram of a liberal government. The years of bitter 
strife had not been in vain. 
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A stirring human drama was unwinding before 
our eyes. A new Mexico was in the making. The bul- 
warks of feudalism had been demolished and a me- 
diaeval ethos was being assailed by liberal creeds. 
The first rural schools were beginning to function 
over the Republic; the first automobile roads were 
challenging the wilderness; the first parcels of land 
were being distributed among the peasants; here and 
there irrigation dams were beginning to reclaim de- 
sert lands. 


Reflecting this material progress, the nation’s 
cultural life became imbued with a mighty impetus. 
A new and vigorous mural art was being developed 
in our midst. Native writers, musicians and poets 
were launching modern movements. The first accounts 
of the Revolution were being written in crescendo no- 
tes. The social conflict now expressed itself: in an 
applied idealism. Mexico was remaking itself; it was 
blazing new trails; discovering its own potential for- 
ces; it was forging ahead to a better life. A sense 
of reborn vitality was in the air, of a great driving 
force. To define this new spirit of Mexico by way 
of editorials, informative articles, even in fiction and 
poetry, became our absorbing monthly task. 


An era of such radical transition perforce brought 
forth new problems and complications. While local 
reactionary forces were still engaged in active opposi- 
tion, the! new laws, tending to liberate the country 
from foreign economic dependence, gave origin to se- 
rious) international controversies and waves of adver- 
se publicity abroad. Mexico became the prey of ma- 
liciovs propaganda, of a'sustained campaign to breed 
ill will beyond its frontiers. 

Long before the term ‘‘good neighbor’’ became 
the designation of an international policy, from our 
verv heginning-—at a time when our newly re-esta- 
blished diplomatic relations followed a_ precarious 
course of constant dissidence over such matters as oil 
or silver or Jand—our own position fully defined such 
a noliev .We have always tried to remember that we 
came to Mexico without invitation, and that we stayed 
here by choice. 


Having defined our position at the very outset, 
our task had not been easy. From its first issue to 
date MEXICAN LIFE has been entirely self-sustain- 
ing. Its revenue has been derived from paid cireula- 
tion and commercial advertising. Nevertheless, we 
have never permitted either our circulation or our 
advertising to influence our editorial policy. Though 
at times it might have entailed a certain material sa- 
= we have consistently lived up to this prinei- 
ple. 


If we are to describe our twenty-five years in 
terms of concrete performance, our achievement has 
been equal to the printing of some twelve million 
words based on the Mexican theme, or the equivalent 
contents of a hundred and forty standard size books. 
In actual physical volume, the material published to 
date in this magazine exceeds by a considerable mar- 
gin the total contents of all the more or less serious 
books in English dealing with the Mexican theme that 
have been published during a corresponding period 
of years. 

Our job would have undoubtedly been less arduous 
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had we throughout all these years adhered to a less 
rigid policy of editorial selection, had we compiled the 
contents of each succeeding number unhampered by a 
determination to avoid any chance repetition in subject 
matter, and had we been content with a less exacting 
standard of quality. On the other hand, even without 
these set restrictions, to publish the equivalent of a 
hundred and forty books variously dealing with but 
a single theme would have been next to an impossible 
undertaking had it not been for the continuous and 
vital mutation of this theme, had, in other words, 
Mexico remained during the last two and half de- 
eades as static as it had been throughout the three 
preceding decades of Porfirian rule. Our chosen the- 
me has been inexhaustible for the reason that through- 
out all these years the panorama of Mexico has been 
in the course of a constant and accelerated change. 


We believe that MEXICAN LIFE has helped to 
humanize and dignify the subject of Mexico and that 
it has exerted its direct or indirect influence upon 
many thousands of readers. The vast amount of 
otherwise unavailable source material compiled in 
our pages has been often utilized to good advantage 
by teachers and lecturers and by authors of current 
books dealing with Mexican or Latin American sub- 
jects. An archive of all our back numbers—and sueh 
are kept on file by hundreds of the more select libra- 
ries in Mexico and abroad—provides a unique and 
authoritative record of Mexico in its course of revo- 
lutionary transformation. 


MEXICAN LIFE has done its share in creating 
widespread interest in Mexico beyond its frontiers, 
which in recent years has become so clearly demons- 
trated in the enormous influx of visitors: it has play- 
ed an active part in the development of international 
friendship through personal contact, and in the in- 
cidental creation of a very important new source of 
revenue for the Mexican people. Nor has it aroused 
among these visitors merely a superficial sightseeing 
curiosity. Ii an accurate depiction of the Mexican 
seene—in the recreation of its living drama rather 
than in a contrivance of a lurid spectacle—it has arous- 
ed a truly human concern. 


We are likewise inclined to believe that among 
our Mexican readers—and they comprise a consider- 
able portion of our local cireulation—we have stimulat- 
ed a reciprocal measure of good will. In supporting 
Mexico’s liberal cause, we have supported the univer- 
sal liberal cause, and thus we have lent our share in the 
molding of progressive local opinion. Without ever 
assuming a missionary role, always speaking solely 
for ourselves. we have nevertheless humbly accepted 
the responsibility our position implies. In its modest 
eapacity MEXICAN LIFE has served as an interna- 
tional cultural medium and as 1 source of mutual ap- 
preciation and sound understanding. 


This briefly summarizes our task. This is our 
own story. But the story we began twenty-five years 
ago cannot be brought to a pause or an ultimate sum- 
mary. Twenty-five years and twelve million words 
have not exhausted our subject. Mexico—an unsolv- 
ed archaeological enigma, an ancient world peopled 
by a new race, a nation struggling to attain its matu- 
rity, to evolve a culture, to achieve well-being—a lar- 
ge and latent land peopled by intenscly interesting 
human beings—is a subject that has no end, 
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ea of the Dead 


IGHT had closed in early. No one was expect- 
ing it, when it fell, heavy with clouds, upon 
the city. The lights on the wharf were still 
dark, and in the Lighthouse of the Stars, there 

was as yet no glow of little lamps. brightening the 
glasses of rum. And many boats were still furrowing 
the waters of the sea when the wind brought the 
black-clouded night. 

The men looked at one another in wonder. They 
gazed out over the blue ocean, as if asking where 
that night came from, unexpectedly, so much before 
its time. Yet it did come, heavy with clouds, preceeded 
by the cold wind of dusk, like a fearful miracle dark- 
ening the sun. 

Night arrived that evening with no musie to 
greet it. The clear voice of the Vesper bells did not 
echo through the city. On the wharf, no singer had 
appeared with his guitar. No accordion greeted the 
night from the prow of a boat. Not even the monoto- 
nous baticum of the candombés and the macumbas had 
rolled down from the hills. Why, then, did night ar- 
rive, without waiting for its customary musical wel- 
come, or the summons of the bells, or the cadence of 
guitars and accordions, or the mysterious playing of 





By Roberto Montenegro. 


By Jorge Amado 


religious instruments? Why did it come thus, before 
its hour, outside its time? 


That night was strange and anguished. The men 
were uneasy and the sailor drinking alone in the Light- 
house of the Stars ran toward his boat as if to save 
it from irretrievable disaster. And the woman on the 
tiny Market Wharf, waiting for the boat of her loved 
one, began to tremble, not with the icy wind or the 
frozen rain, but with a chill that came from her an- 
xious heart, filled with the evil omen of the sudden 
night. 


Because both the sailor and the dark woman were 
almost consubstantial with the sea they knew well 
that if the night advanced the hour of its coming, 
many men were to die among its salty waves, ships 
would not complete their voyage, and widows would 
wet with tears their children’s heads. They knew 
this. That night that came so suddenly was not the 
true night, the night of moonlight and stars, of mu- 
sie and love. The true night came at its own hour, 
when the bells rang and on the wharf a negro was 
singing to his guitar a song of homesickness. The night 
that had arrived, heavy with elouds, brought by the 
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wind, was the squall that sank ships and tossed men 
inte-the air. The sturm is the false night. 

The rain beat down furiously, washed the wharf 
clean, pounded the sand, lashed the ships lying off- 
shore, stirred up the depths, and drove away all 
those who were waiting for the liner to dock. 

A man in the hold had told his mate that a storm 
was blowing. 

Like an extravagant monster, a crane moved 
through the wind and the rain, loaded with bales. 
The waters beat like pitiless lashes upon the negroes 
on the hold. The wind rushed swiftly, whistling, 
knocking things down, terrifying the women. The 
black shadow of the rain blinded the men. Only the 
blaek cranes were moving. A boat listed heavily and 
two men fell into the sea. One of them was young 
and strong. Perhaps he murmured a name in that 
last moment. It was surely not an oath, because it 
sounded gently through the storm. The wind tore 
the sail from the boat and dragged it to the wharf 
like a tragic omen. The belly of the waters swelled, 
the waves dashed against the dike. The dories moved 
jerkily by the lumber wharf and the boatmen decided 
not to return that night to the little villages of the 
Reconeavo. The sail of the foundered sloop blew 
against the breakwater, and the lights went out 
abruptly on all the boats. The women began to chant 
the prayer for the dead and the eyes of the men 
searched the sea. 

Opposite his glass of rum, the negro Rufino no 
longer smiled. In ‘that storm Esmeralda would not 
come. oh 
The lights came on. But they were weak and 
flickering. The men who were waiting for the liner 
eonld distinguish nothing. They had entered the 
sheds and they could searcely make »ut the shape 
of the erane and that of the loaders who slouched 
through the rain. But they could not see the hoped- 
for ship aboard which were friends, purents, brothers 
and sisters, lovers, perhaps. Nor the man who was 
weeping down there in third class. n the face of 
the man who was erossing the paths of the sea, in the 
third elass of a ship that docked at twenty different 
ports, the rain mingled with the tears, and the me- 
mory of the Jamn-posts of his village merged with the 
foggy lichts of the stormy city. 

Captain Manvel. the sailor who knew most about 
those waters. decided not to go out with his boat that 
night. Love is a pleasant thing on sti.rmy nights, and 
the flesh of Maria Clara smells of the sea. 

The lights of the old fort were dark. Also the 
Janterns on the boats. And then, of a sudden, the 
itv too was dark. Even the cranes stopped, and the 
steveldores took refuge in the sheds. 

Guma, seeing that darkness from his boat, the 
Valiant, grew fearful. His hand grasped the rudder 
and the buat veered to one side. 

The wharf was deserted. 

(nly Livia. thin, with drenched hair that clung 
to her face, stayed facing the boat dock, looking at 
the angry waves. She heard the amorous groans of 
Maria Clara. But her thoughts and her eyes were on 
the sea, the wind shook her like a reed and the rain 
lashed her face, her legs, and her hands. But she 
stood still, her body thrust forward, peering into the 
darkness, hoping iw discover the red lantern of the 
Valiant erossing through the storm, lighting up the 
starless night, announcing the arrival of Guma. 


® * * 
Abruptly, and as rapidly as it came, the storm 


went off to other waters, sinking other ships. 
Livia eould hear now the groans of Maria Clara. 
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But they were no longer sharp cries of pleasure and 


of pain, cries of a wounded animal, piercing the-storm 


with an air of challenge. Now that through the city, 
through the wharf, through the sea, true night was 
spreading, the night of love and music, the-night of 
stars and moonlight, love on the boat of Captain Ma- 
nuel was sweet and tranquil. The groans of Maria 
Clara were like sobs of stifled joy, almost a song. 
Livia turned her gaze for a moment from the tranquil 
sea and heard those heavings. Soon Guma would 
come; the Valiant would cross the bay and she would 
hold him in her dark arms, and they too would be 
groaning with love. 

Now the storm had ended and she was no longer 
afraid. Before long the glimmer of the boat’s red 
lantern would shine faintly on the dark sea. 

Little waves slapped against the stones of the 
dike and the boats rocked gently. In the distance, 
the lights shone on the wet pavements of the city. 
Groups of men, no longer in a hurry or afraid, moved 
toward the great elevator. 

Livia looked again out over the water. She had not 
seen Guma for a week. She had remained in the old 
cabin on the wharf. This time she did not go with 
him on the ever fresh adventure of his trip across 
the hay and up the calm river. It would have been 
better had she been with him when the storm broke. 
For surely Guma would have feared for the life of 
his companion; and yet Livia would have had no 
fear at all. heeause she would know that she was close 
to him, who knew all the paths of the sea, whose eves 
were hetter than lanterns, and whose hands were firm 
on the rudder. : 

Soon Guma would be coming. He would arrive 
drenched, strong and smiling, telling stories, with Li- 
via’s name, and beneath it an arrow like a flourish, 
attooed on his arm. [Livia smiled. She turned her 
dark, shapely hody, facing the place filled with the 
groans of Maria Clara. 

The wharf was dark; here and there a ship’s 
lantern was shining, but she couid see clearly only 
Captain Manuel’s boat filled with the noise of groan- 
ing. There it was, moored to the wharf, rocking on 
the waves. On it, a man and woman were making 
leve, and the sound of their groans came to Livia. 
Later, in only a little while, it would be she who 
on the prow of a boat would press Guma’s strong 
body to hers, she who would kiss his dark hair, who 
would smell the salt savor of his body, the savor of 
death that would still be on his eyes, so recently es- 
eaped from thé storm. And her sighs of love would 
be sweeter than those of Maria Clara, for they would 
be filled with the lone wait and the anguish that had 
pierced her. Maria Clara would ston her loving to 
listen to the music of sohs and laughter that wonld 
burst from her lins when Guma pressed her, held her 
in his arms wet from the sea. 

A hoat passes and its captain savs good evening 
to Livia. Farther off. a group examines the sail of 
the foundered sloop. The sail. very white and torn, 
is near the wharf. Sore of the men run to their do- 
ries to go in search of the bodies. But Tiivia thinks 
of Guma, who is still to arrive, and of love that is 
waiting for her. She will be happier than Maria Cla- 
ra, who did not wait and who was not afraid. 

‘Do you know who was drowned, Livia?’ 

Livia shuddered. But that sail is not the Valiant’s 
sail. The sail of his hoat is hieger and would not tear 
that way. She turned and asked Rufino: ‘Who?’ 

‘Raimundo and his son. They were drowned near 
the city. It was a wild storm.’ 

That night, thought Livia, Judith will have no 
love in her eabin, nor on her husband’s boat. Jac- 
ques, Raimundo’s son, is dead. She will go over there 
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afterward, after Guma comes, after they have killed 
the saudade, after they have loved. 

Rufino looks at the rising moon. ‘They have gone 
out to search for the bodies...’ 

‘Does Judith know?’ 

‘I’m going now to tell her...’ 

Livia looked at the negro. He was gigantic and 
smelled of rum. He had certainly been driaking in 
the Lighthouse of the Stars. Why must he look at the 
full moon that rides skyward on the sea and brigh- 
tens everything with a silver radiance? 

Maria Clara still sobs with love. Livia too will 
love when Guma arrives, drenched by the storny, 
smelling of the sea. How beautiful the sea is, all 
whitened by the moon! 

Rufino still does not move. From the old fort 
eomes music. An accordion plays and they sing: 


The night is for love... 


A heavy, negro voice. Rufino looks at the moon. 
Perhaps he too thinks that Judith will have no love 
that night. Nor ever any more... Her man has died 
in the sea. , 


Come and love on the waters that shine beneath 
the moon... 


Livia asks Rufino: ‘Does Judith still live with 
her mother?’ 

‘No. The old woman sailed off toward Cachoei- 
ra,’ he says, fretfully, looking at the moon. 

A negro sings in the old fort, but his song will 
not consvie Judith. With a gesture, Rufino says: 
‘Well, 1’m going over there...’ 

‘I’ll be there shortly...’ 

Rufino took a few steps, and then stopped. 

‘It’s very sad... Ha:d to say... to say that he 
died...’ 

And he scratched his dead. Livia became sad. 
Judith will never love again. Never again will she 
love on the sea at the hour when the moon shines. 
For her, night will not be for love, but for tears. 

Rufino stretched out his hand. ‘Why don’t you 
come with me, Livia? You know how to say...’ 

But love is waiting for Livia. Guma will be com- 
ing soon on the Valiant; soon the red lantern will 
shine; soon the hour will come when their two bo- 
dies meet; soon he will sail across the mantle of light 
that the moon has spread upon the sea. Love is wait- 
ing for her. Livia cannot go. That day, after her fear, 
after the vision that filled her with anguish, of Guma 
drowning, Livia wants only love, she wants joy, she 
wants groans of pussession. No. She eannot go to 
weep with Judith, who will never love again. 

‘I am watching to see if Guma comes, Rufino.’ 

Will the negro think badly of her? But Guma 
can’t be much longer. And she added, ‘I’ll come af- 
terward...’ 

Rufino waved his hand. ‘Good night, then.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

Rufino took a few listless steps. He looked at 
the moon and began to listen to the man who was 
singing. 


Come and love on the waters that shine beneath 
the moon... 


Then he turned toward Livia. ‘Do you know that 
she is pregnant?’ 

‘Judith?’ 

‘Yes, she is.’ 

And he begari to walk ,staring at the moon. From 
the old fort they are singing: 


The sight is for love... 
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Maria Clara groans and laughs in the arms of her 
man. Livia starts out almost running, calling to Ru- 
fino, outlined faintly. ini the distance. 

‘I’m going with you...’ ; 

They walk along. Livia goes on watching the 
sea for a long time. Who can tell whether that lan- 
tern shining far off is not-the:Valiant’s lantern?... 


7 * * 


Judith is a mulatto and ber belly is big now 
under her misshapen pereale. dress. Everyone is silent. 
The negro Rufino. waves his hands, finding no place 
to put them, and looks at the others with frightened 
eyes. Livia is a gesture of pure consolation, her hands 
sheltering Judith’s head. Other people have come now 
to bring their sympathy, and they stand around the 
room, waiting for the bodies that the men went to 
search for in the sea. From where Judith lies come 
broken sobs, and Livia’s hands move with fond ges- 
tures. Then Captain Manuel,comes, and Maria Clara, 
with swollen eyes. 

There is nothing left now to recall the storm. 
Maria Clara no longer groans with love. Why, then, 
does Judith weep? Judith is a widow now, and the 
men are waiting for two bodies. 

Gladly would the negro Rufino flee to the joy 
of Esmeralda’s arms. He is oppressed by the sadness 
of the house, by Judith’s. grief; he doesn’t know 
what to do with his hands, and he knows that he will 
suffer even more when the body arrives and Judith 
has her last meeting with the man who loved her, 
who gave her a son, who possessed her body. 

Livia is the one who is brave. And she is even 
more beautiful thus. Who wouldn’t like to marry 
her, to be wept for by her when he died in the sea? 
Livia is at that moment a sister to Judith. Surely she 
too would like to flee and go to wait for Guma at 
the edge of the wharf and spend a night beneath the 
stars. 

Judith’s suffering distresses them all, and Maria 
Clara thinks that some day Manuel may be left in 
the sea, on a stormy night, and that Livia may give 
up waiting for Guma to bring her the news. She 
clutches the arm of Manuel, who asks, ‘What’s the 
matter with you? 

But she is weeping and Manuel is silent. They 
have brought a bottle of rum. Livia leads Judith to 
the bedroom. Maria Clara goes with them, taking 
Livia’s place, and weeps with the widow, weeps for 
herself. 

Livia returns to the other toom. The men are 
talking now in low voices. They are discussing the 
storm, the fate of the father and son who died that 
night. 

‘The old fellow was a real man!’ said one negro. 
‘Ile had courage enough for three.’ 

Another began to tell a story: 

‘Do you remember that storm in June? Well, Rai- 
mundo...’ 

Someone uncorked the bottle of rum. Livia crossed 
through the group and looked out the door. She 
listened to the murmer of the calm sea, its unchang- 
ing, everyday murmur. Guma must arrive soon and 
will surely come to look for her at Judith’s house. 
Even across the blackness of the warf she can make 
out the sails of the boats. Suddenly the same fear 
strikes her that struck Maria Clara. What if they 
should come one night to bring her news that Guma 
was at the bottom of the sea, and that the Valiant 
was wandering without course, without rudder, with- 
out guide? Then she knew how completely was Ju- 
dith’s sister, the sister of Maria Clara too, the sister 
of all men of the sea, women with a common desti- 
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ny: to wait on a stormy night for news of their hus- 
bands’ death. 

Krom the bedroom’ comes’ tne sound of Judith 
sobbing. She was left with a child in her belly. Per- 
haps one day she will ‘have to weep too for the death 
of that son in the sea. 

In a group in the outer room, a man says: ‘He 
saved five men... it was a terrible night. Many saw 
that night the mother of waters. Raimundo...’ 

Judith goes on sobbing in the bedroom. It is the 
destiny of all of them. he men of the wharf have 
only one path in their lives: the path of the sea. They, 
set out upon it because that is their destiny. The sea 
is the master of them all. I'rom the sea come all their 
joys and all their sorrows, because the sea is a mys- 
tery that not even the most weather-beaten sailors 
understand; not even the most ancient skippers 
who no longer put to sea, who only mend sails and 
tell stories. Who has deciphered the mystery of the 
sea? From the sea come music, love, and death. Is 
it not, perhaps, upon the sea that the moon seems 
most beautiful? The sea is ever-changing. Like it, too, 
is life for men on the'boats. Whr among them ever 
spent his last years like landsmen who fondle grand- 
children and unite the family for Sunday dinner? 
None of them walks with that firm tread of the lands- 
men. Each of them has someone in the depths of the 
sea: a son, a brother, an arm, a sunken boat, a sail 
torn to shreds by the ‘storm. 

But also, who among them cannot sing those songs 
of love 1 the gits by the whart? Who among them 
cannot iove viuenty and gentiy? Because eacn time 
that they sing anda’that they love may weil be tor 
the last ume. When they say good-bye io their wives, 
they do hot give quick kisses like tandsmen starting 
out to work. ‘they give logn tarewelis; hands that 
wave as if they beckoned... 

Livia louxs at the men who are climbing the slope. 
They are im two groups, ‘he lanterns give a piauwas- 
mugoric quailiy w tus funeral procession. As it she 
feit their arrival, Judith redoubies her sobbing. It is 
enough to see the men with bared heads to know that 
they are bringing the bodies. 

i'ather aud sou died in the storm. There is no 
questiou inut one of them tried to save the other, 
aud voth perished in the sea, Away In tue background, 
comilg irum tue Lort, coming from the whart, coming 
from the buat, coming from some distant and ide- 
finable place, an luspiriting music accompanies the 
bodies. 


Sweet is death in the sea... 


Livia sobs. She shelters Judith in her bosom, but 
she subs tov; she subs with the certaimly that her 
day will come, and Maria Clara’s, and-tne day tor 
ali of them. 

The musie comes to them across the warf. 


Sweet is death in the sea... 


But at that moment not even the presence of 
Guma, who walks in the cortége and who found the 
bodies, can console the heart of Livia. 

A distant music, from the old tort, perhaps, sing- 
ing ‘Sweet is death in the sea,’ bespeaxs the fate of 
Judith’s husband. 

The bodies are now stretched out in the room; 
Judith weeping, kneeling next to her husband. The 
men around her. Maria Clara with the fear that one 
day her Manuel too may drown. 

But why think of this, why think of death, of 
sadness, when love is waiting for her? Because now 
they are on the prow of the Valiant, Livia stretched 
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out on the deck, under the furled sail, looking at her: 


man quietly smoking his pipe. Why think of death, 
of men who struggle against the waves, when her man 


is there. saved from the storm, smoking a pipe which 


is the fairest star on that sea? And yet Livia is think- 
ing. She is sad because he does not hold her close in 
his tattooed arms. And she is waiting for him with 
her hands beneath her head, her breasts showing under 
the blouse that the night breeze, now gentle, lifts and 
stirs. The boat also stirs gently. 


Livia waits and the waiting makes her beautiful: 
she is the loveliest woman on the warf or on any of 
the boats. No captain has a wife like Guma’s. Every 
one says so, and they smile at her when they see 
her pass. They would like to hold her in their storm- 
toughened arms. But she belongs only to Guma. She 
married him in the church of Montserrat, where fi- 
shermen, boatmen, and masters of ships are married. 
Even the sailors that voyage distant seas, in enor- 
mous ships, come to get married in the church of 
Montserrat, their church, that clings to the hill and 
looks out to sea. She married Guma there and, since 
then, in the nights on the wharf, on their boat, in 
the rooms of the Lighthouse of the Stars, on the sand 
of the warf, they have loved and linked their bodies 
upon the sea and beneath the room, 


And today, after she had waited for him so long 
in the midst of the storm; today when she desires him 
so much because she was so much afraid, Guma smo- 
kes without thinking of her. That is why she remem- 
bers Judith, who will never again be loved; for whom 
night will be always the hour of weeping. She re- 
members her: kneeling next to her man, looking at 
his face, that face that no longer moved, no longer 
smiled; a face that had slipped now beneath the wa- 
ves, eyes that were now seeing Yemanja, the mother 
of waters. 

Livia thinks angrily of Yemanja. She is the mo- 
ther of waters, the mistress of the sea, and therefore 
men who live upon the waves fear her and love her. 
Yemanja punishes. She never shows herself to men 
except when they die in the sea. Those who die in 
the storm are her favorities. And those who die to 
save others, those go with her, into the sea, like a 
ship, sailing to all the parts, crossing all the seas. No 
one finds the bodies of these men, because they go 
with Yemanjé. To see the mother of waters, there 
are many who have thrown themselves smiling into 
the sea, and have appeared no more. Can she be as- 
leep with them all in the depths? 


Livia thinks of her resentfully. At this hour she 
will be with the father and son who died in the storm, 
and they will be fighting over her, they who were so 
close together all their lives. Perhaps the father died 
trying to save the son. When Guma found the bo- 
dies, the old man’s hand was grasping the shirt of the 
son. They died friends, and now—who knows?— per- 
haps because of Yemanja, the mistress of the sea, the 
woman that only the dead can !ook upon, they are 
fighting: Raimundo drawing his knife, which the men 
did not find in his belt and which he must have ta- 
ken with him. They are struggling perhaps in the 
depths of the ocean to learn which of them is to sail 
with her to the cities on the other side of the earth. 

Judith who weeps, Judith who carries a son in 
her belly, Judith who will end her days in cruel toil, 
Judith who will never love « man again, must have 
been forgotten by now, because the mother of waters 
is blond and has long hair and is nude beneath the 
waves, scarcely covered by her long tresses which 
gleam faintly when the moon passes over the sea. 

The landsmen—what do they know?—say that 

Continued on page 42 
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Blueprint for Hungry Nations 


N event not reported in any newspaper, but 

a picturesque reflection of a movement that 

seems likely to have far-reaching consequen- 

ces, occurred not long ago in the Mexican 
village of Juchitepec. The villagers gathered to wei 
eome (with an arch of flowers) and to honor (with 
a feast of native dishes) a group of young American 
agricultural scientists. Working as one with Mexican 
tecnicos, they had, in five years of research, develop- 
ed improved varieties of corn and wheat especially 
adapted to Mexican conditions. 

Juchitepee has celebrated many fiestas in its his- 
tory, but never one like this—a fiesta honoring Nor- 
teamericanos. But then, never before had the village 
granaries been so filled with precious maize. Never 
before had its children been so well fed. This year 
there was corn enough, not only for the tortillas, but 
for feeding the chickens and a few pigs. This year 
there would be meat as well as bread. 

Juchitepee is only a small segment of the globe. 
but the agricultural research project which this gay 
fiesta celebrated may well prove to be historic. Years 
hence, economists may look back on it as the hegin- 
ning of a new kind of attack on the problem of sun- 
plying the world with food. 


By Gecige W. Gray 


The project had its orfgin in a conference bet 
ween the Mexican Secretary of Agriculture and of. 
ficers of The Rockefeller Foundation. It had been 
suggested that scientific researeh be undertaken on a 
cooperative basis to see if it eould increase the pro- 
ductivity of Mexico’s food erops. The foundation 
agreed to provide a staff ef agricultural scientists 
and to help build, equip and operate the necessary la- 
boratories. The Mexican Government, on its part, 
agreed to set aside land and facilities for the experi- 
ments and to assign young Mexican men and women 
to serve as research assistants and associates, thus 
creating a group of native scientists who, it is expect- 
ed, will eventually take over direction of the work. 

The joint effort has been in operation sinee 1943 
and truly remarkable results have been achieved. The 
most dramatic is the development of improved strains 
of corn, wheat, and beans, some of which are produe- 
ing from 20 to 100 per eent larger yields than the 
old native varieties. Today, in numerous experimen- 
tal plots scattered over Mexieo, two ears of corn are 
ripening where only one ear grew before. 

When the idea was broached in 1941, it was evi- 
dent that a survey of Mexico’s avricultural resources 
would be necessary. The''Rockefeller Foundation had 
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long been engaged in public health work there, but 
it had had no experience in agricultural research. 
Accordingly it called upon three distinguished ex- 
perts—Drs. Richard Bradfield of Cornell University, 
Paul C. Mangelsdorf of Harvard, and E, C. Stakman 
of the University of Minnesota—to serve as a survey 
commission. The three Americans spent two months 
in Mexico, traveling some 5,000 miles by automobile 
airplane, and in the saddle. They visited sixteen of 
the thirty-three Mexican states; observed the charac- 
teristic ‘soils, climates, crops, and other conditions; 
pored over the statistics of crop yields; inspected the 
current methods of farm cultivation—and came back 
to write a memorable report. 


The report pointed out that despite the fame 
of its oil weils and the fabulous stories of its gold and 
silver mines, Mexico was predominantly agricultural. 
More than three-fourths of the population had its 
hands in the soil. And yet, much of Mexican agricul- 
ture was operating at a miserably low level. More 
than half the farm land was planted to corn, but Me- 
xico still had to import corn to meet its own neces- 
sities. The average farmer’s yield was less than ten 
bushels per acre, compared with an average of twen- 
ty-five at that time for the United States. Interna- 
tional statistics showed that in wheat production per 
acre Mexico ranked fifty-ninth among the countries 
of the world. In beans and other food crops produc- 
tion was similarly meager. ‘‘While Mexico is not bles- 
sed with a great surplus of productive land,’’ evu- 
cluded the commission, ‘‘there seems to be every re- 
ason to believe that her land resources are adequate, 
if well-managed, to supply all the needs of her people 
at a standard of living much higher than at present 
and at the same time provide a surplus of several 
tropical crops for export.’’ 

What to do, then, to help Mexico pull herself out 
of the agricultural doldrums? Drs. Bradfield, Man- 
gclsdorf and Stakman agreed that it called for some- 
thing different from the foundation’s normal pro- 
cedure of making grants to support research in exist- 
ing institutions. They felt that the situation required 
a group of experienced agricultural specialists in full- 
time Mexican residence ‘‘to cooperate with and advise 
the Mexican Department of Agriculture in its various 
activities, including experimentation and research, re- 
gulatory work, resident teaching at its various levels 
and adult education.’’ 


The Mexican Department of Agriculture welecom- 
ed this venture with keen enthusiasm and Director 
Warren Weaver of the Natural Sciences division of 
the foundation began to look for a scientist to head 
it up. He found his man in J. George Harrar, plant 
pathologist at Washington State College and head of 
the Department of Plant Pathology at the near-by 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station. Dr. 
Harrar had formerly taught at the University of 
Puerto Rico, and spoke and wrote Spanish fluently. 
He was designated director of the Oficina de Estu- 
dios Especiales which the Mexican Department of 
Agriculture set up to embody the new project, and 
was assigned office space in its ancient, fortress-like 
building in Mexico City, For several months in 1943 
Dr, Harrar, as sole scientific member of the Oficina, 
perspired his way over thousands of miles of rugged 
terrain, from the lush tropics of Vera Cruz to the arid 
plateaus and mountainous peaks of the north. Fre- 
quently he was accompanied hy Mexican colleagues 
from other bureaus of the department. On these tra- 
vels he began to collect seeds for later appraisal. 

Ahout twenty-five miles east of Mexico City, at 
the old hacienda of Chapingo, is the Mexican National 
College of Agriculture. The faculty extended a warm 
welcome to the new research bureau and sixty acres 
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of college lands were placed at Dr. Harrar’s dispo- 
sal. The plantings made there were the beginnings 
of studies which brought hybridization to its present 
high stage of achievement. But between those early 
experiments and the attainment of the improved di- 
sease-resistant, high-yielding crops which thousands 
of Mexican farmers are growing today, lies a whole 
epoch of pioneering research in which many devoted 
workers shared. 

Corn was tackled first. This Indian maize has 
been cultivated here for thousands of years. It is the 
Mexican staff of life. From it is made the tortilla, 
the ancient pancake of the Aztecs, the universal dish 
of Indian and mestizo. It is both food and utensil, 
for rolled into a scoop as ‘‘Moctezuma’s spoon’’ it 
serves to convey soup, chile and other foods to the 
mouth. Tortillas are eaten at breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner and supper, and someone has estimated that the 
well-fed Mexican laborer consumes an average of for- 
ty a day. 

More than 1,500 varieties of corn were collected 
by Dr. Harrar and his associates from Mexican fields. 
They were found in a wide range of climates. Some 
grew in isolated, protected valleys, others clung to 
dry hillsides; a few were found in the rarefied air of 
mountain steeps. The more numerous were stocks 
gathered from the great central plateau known as the 
Valley of Mexico and from the luxurious tropics. 
Brought to the Oficina’s headquarters, the ears were 
shelled, the seeds packaged and labeled according to 
the places of origin. Then specimens of each variety 
were planted in experimental plots in different re- 
gions to see how they would fare. Farmers all over 
Mexico voluntarily gave the use of a few acres for 
these plantings. Today there are 300 sites at which 
such tests are under way. 

The tests showed that only sixteen of the 1,500 
varieties were definitely superior. They differed in 
time required to mature, in size and shape of grain, 
in adaptation to different altitudes and latitudes. Some 
gave a good yield in one region and were poor in 
another, but each had qualities which recommended 
it. The sixteen varieties were then sown for seed in- 
crease, and, following extensive yield tests, six were 
offered to Mexican farmers for planting. One of these 
chosen varieties, tested for three years in the Valley 
of Mexico, yielded 25 per cent more crop than the 
best hitherto grown in that area. 

But the plant breeders are not satisfied with 
merely seeking out the best native species. They 
know that by controlled crossing of two or more vari- 
eties it is possible to produce hybrids which are bet- 
ter yielders than any strains found in nature. And 
so, while the more promising of the natural varieties 
are being released, to give farmers the benefit of their 
increased yields, the bureau’s geneticists have been 
crossing natural stocks. 

In the fields of Chapingo—where 250 acres of 
the college grounds are now occupied by these plan- 
tings—one sees row after row of hybridization ex- 
periments. As soon as the ear begins to form on a 
stalk it is covered with a paper bag. Similar bags are 
tied over the tassels to catch and hold their pollen. 
After a few days have passed the tassel bags are re- 
moved and the pollen they contain is applied to the 
ear shoots of the plants selected for cross-fertiliza- 
tion. Ry these means, crosses have been made bet- 
ween the sixteen superior native varieties and their 
progeny, and between these and other varieties, some 
imported from other lands. In this way several ex- 
cellent hybrids have heen developed, some with yields 
50 to 100 per cent better than the best of the native 
varieties. 

Continued on page 87 

















Lost Mines 


By Wallace Gillpatrick 
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F all the romantic tales heard in this land of 
romance, none are more fascinating than the 
stories of lost mines: of mines that were 
known, long before the War of Independen- 

ce, to have been fabulously rich; but which have since 
disappeared, together with their Spanish owners, as 
completely as though they never existed. 


It is said by some that when these mines were 
abandoned by the Spaniards, they were effectually 
covered up; and that in many instances the owners 
died without divulging their whereabouts. Others say 
that to this day there are Indians living in remote 
places in the mountains, whose grandfathers worked in 
these very mines and who could show them up if 
they would. There was an old superstition among the 
Indians, doubtless founded on the threats of their mas- 
ter, that to betray the locality of an ancient mine 
would bring certain death; and in some instances 
this belief still exists. Mexico abounds in old mines 
that were worked centuries ago, and in ruined ha- 
ciendas, whose beginnings the people themselves know 
nothing about. They are encountered in most unlook- 
ed for and almost inaccessible places; and it is not 
improbable that many more exist, to be discovered 
in the future. 


One of the most famous and long-sought-for old 
Spanish mines, in the middle-western part of Durango 
is ‘‘El Naranjal’’ (the Orangery) which was reputed 
to be a big gold producer. Long after the Revolution, 
when mining in this section was revived by foreign 
capital, reports were rife about this wonderful mine; 
and yet no one knew just where it was. Many had 
heard it described by their fathers or grandfathers, 
and all agreed on one point; that the hacienda was 
sorrounded by a large orange orchard (naranjal) 
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from which the mine took its name. While it is hard 
to believe that such a place, which must have employ- 
ed many peones, could be actually lost, if we consider 
the years during which all industry was paralyzed by 
continued wars, together with the apathy of the In- 
dians, and the nomad existence of the average min- 
ing peon, it is not impossible. 

Many are the exploring parties, equipped by 
wealthy mine owners, that have gone in search of 
‘*El Naranjal’’: many the supposed clues, such as 
traces of gold in a mountain stream, or a piece of rich 
quartz on the trail, that have been followed for weeks, 
only to end in disappointment. ‘‘El Naranjal,’’ to all 
intents and purposes, existed only in the imagination 
of the people, who still talked about it as confidently 
as though it were an established fact. Their stories 
always held a peculiar fascination for me. It was not 
so much the hidden treasure as the old hacienda it- 
self that excited my imagination. I often pictured the 
ruined buildings and the desert chapel, whose beil 
had been silent for a century, save for a muffled note 
perhaps that fell from it on stormy nights; with no 
sign of life save the bats that flitted in and out at night- 
fall, and with the orange trees growing thicker and 
taller, shutting it more and more away from the 
world. So one day when a man said to me, ‘‘I have 
seen ‘El Naranjal’ I stared at him in amazement for 
fully a minute, before I could believe my senses. Then 
I passed him my pocket flask, cffered him a cigarro 
and waited for him to continue. He was a character, 
such as you will find only in « mining camp: ha'f- 
Mexicanized, through long long residence in the 
country; always threatening to leave it, yet never 
leaving; always expecting to strike it rich and never 
striking it. 

‘*Yes,’’ he went on, ‘‘I have seen ‘El Naranjal.’ 
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It happened this way. I had been prospecting all sum- 
mer near an old pueblo north of Durango, and was 
returning to the city for the holidays. The first night 
out, 1 came to a lone Indian rancho about sundown, 
and asked if 1 could sleep there. The owner, an 
old white-haired fellow, lived alone and as the road 
was seldom traveled, he seemed rather glad to see 
me. I had with me a couple of flasks of Scotch whis- 
ky, and when we had made a supper on beans and 
tortillas, I got out one of the bottles and after a num- 
ber of pulls, he became exceedlingly friendly. The 
talk turned on old mines, and he finally told me that 
he knew where there was a very rich one with a ruin- 
ed hacienda. 

‘He said it was during a war, probably the 
French intervention, and that the government had 
sent soldiers into the mountains after recruits. He 
took what cattle he had and drove them over the 
mountains and down the other side. At the botto.n 
of the cafion beyond which he had reached by follow- 
ing an old trail, he came on an abandoned hacienda. 
The mine, which was close by, bad been worked ex- 
tensively; and he picked up a piece of rock on the 
dump, with chunks of pure gold, as yellow as the 
oranges. I questioned him more closely. He said there 
were many orange trees and that they were very old; 
and then I felt satisfied he had seen the lost Naran- 
jal. I asked him if he would take me there ; but he 
replied evasively and became very reticent, so the 
subject was dropped. 

“The next morning I waited anxiously for hin 
to refer to it again, but he said never a word; and 
my experience with Indians had taught me never to 
try foreing their hand. The old fellow had treated 
me well, and as I was about to leave, I gave him the 
flask, which still had a little whisky left. His eyes 
glistened with delight and he went and put it carefully 
inside an ancient chest made of rawhide, that stood 
in the corner. Returning he handed me, without 
speaking, a piece of rock. Instinctively I knew it was 
the one he had picked up on the ore-dump. I held 
it to the light and saw gold nuggets, as big as the end 
of my little finger. 

“T looked at the old man and waited for him 
to speak. Instead he took my arm and led me into 
the corral. Pointing to the mountains, he asked if I 
saw a peak that looked like a big piloncillo (conical 
loaf of sugar). On my answering in the affirmative, 
he said the trail he had followed crossed . at that 
point. He was silent for a while as though thinking 
deeply. At last he said that if I wanted to see the 
old mine he would go with me as far as the peak, 
and start me on the right trail. Bevond that point, 
he himself would not go. He said there were bears 
and tigers on the other side, and that I would need 
to go well armed and with provisions for a week or 
more, 

‘‘Impressed as I was by what he had told me, I 
was in no position to profit by it. I was alone, with 
no chance of getting aid inside of five days without 
sufficient money to secure an outfit in any event. 
I determined, however, to remember the peak and 
that some day I would return and look for the mine. 
I cautioned the old man not to mention it to any one 
else. He looked at me gravely and renlied that he 
was a youth at the time he made the discovery, and 
that I was the first one he had ever told. Promising 
him I would return, I set out for Durango. 

‘‘When I arrived, I learned that the men I had 
been working for had lost faith in the prospect and 
did not need my services any longer. T tried in vain 
to interest several mining men in ‘El Naranjal.’ They 
all heard me through. but had invariably too many 
irons in the fire already, to start on such a wild-goose 
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chase, as they termed it; and | was at last compelled 
to gu to work trum actual necessity. Years weut and 
whue 1 never iorgot the oid inuian’s story 1 couid 
never quite see my way Ciear 1o toliow it up. Yes, 
I am a drinking maa, a heavy one at times, like nearty 
all the oid stagers; and ollven the money went m a 
spree that migut have heiped u.e to ‘*ki Naranjal’’ 
and a fortune. | got so timaily, that when | toia the 
story peopie only iaughed. 1 regretted a hundred ti- 
mes that 1 had not gutten possession of the rock, by 
hook or crook, The oid man seemed loath to part with 


it, and at the time | didn’t stop to cunsider the un-- 


portance of having it tu show. 

“It was ten years later, when at jast I saw my 
chance, 1 had been prospecting ior some rich Ameri- 
cans at a point that 1 believed to be within at most 
four days’ ride of the Indian’s rancho. 1 was working 
some twenty odd peones and had been lett in tuil 
control. The prospect looked mure and more dubious 
and I had no mind to continue. Neither had 1 a mind 
to throw up the sponge. The story of the lost ‘Na- 
ranjal’ haunted me. | thought of it by day and at 
last one night, in a dream, 1 saw as plain as | see you, 
the old hacienda with the orange trees growing all 
about it. The next day I picked out four of my best 
men, took what money I had on hand and prepared 
to hit the trail. Of course I did wrong to go without 
consulting my employers, but I had ‘El Naraujal’ on 
the brain. Besides I felt sure of success. After we had 
fairly started, I began to feel anxious about my old 
— Was he living after all these years? I won- 

ered. 


“The journey proved longer than I had figured 
on, but the night of the fifth day, just as I was won- 
dering if I could have missed the trail, I saw the 
familiar rancho. I went to the door with a beating 
heart and was met by a middle-aged man, who, I 
Saw at once, was too young to be my former friend. 
He proved to be his brother, and said the aged In- 
dian had been dead several years, though he could 
not tell how many. I spent the night at the rancho 
and in course of conversation touched on old mines, 
but he professed the densest ignorance regarding 
them. At last I asked him point blank if his brother 
had never told him of his discovery, adding that he 
had not only told me of it, but offered to direct me 
to the place. For a second he eyed me suspiciously. 
Then going to the old chest, which I remembered only 
too well he took from it a small, black flask and hold- 
ing it up before me, asked if it was mine. For a mo- 
ment I was puzzled. Then like a flash it came to me 
that I had given the old Indian what little liquor it 
contained on leaving him. I answered that it had 
once been mine, but that I had given it to his brother. 
At that he became voluble for an Indian. He said 
his brother had always looked for my return and had 
talked of me to the last, instructing him, in ease I did 
come, to go with me to the peak of the mountain, and 
show me the old trail. I was wild to be off and fin- 
ally persuaded him to start with us the next morn- 
ing. 

“‘It was near sunset the next day when we rea- 
ched the cone-shaped peak, and the old man got off 
his mule and began seanning the slope on the other 
side. At length he gave a satisfied grunt and holding 
aside the tall grass, pointed to a faint semblance of a 
trail. I was to follow that trail two or three days, he 
said, and I should see the hacienda. He then put ont 
hig hand. Greatly surprised, T pressed him to pass 
the night with us; but he stead fastly refused, and with 
one backward glance, that had in it something of 
dread, in the direction of the abandoned trail. he bade 
me ‘Godspeed’ and disappeared in the darkness. 1 


Continued on page 79 
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Patterns of an Old City 


THE BARGAIN COUNTER 


HE walls of the restaurant where she sat at a 
T small corner table bore a weird decoration of 

incomprehensible flora and fauna wherein bright 

green fish collided with toppling purple bottles 
and Gargantuan moths beat their wings against trees 
that faintly resembled ill-proportioned female bodies. 
Save for their somewhat strident alien speech, the 
people who sat around the tables or inside the cres- 
cent-shaped booths and the waiters who went about 
their task with solemn efficiency seemed perfectly 
normal and rational; yet she felt something vaguely 
irrational in the atmosphere of the place—-a sense of 
insurmountable remoteness, of a baffling apartness 
in the midst of a crowd, somewhat like that she had 
experienced a few days before at the bullring. 

Maybe it is because of the strange paintings on 
these walls, she thought. Mort would get a kick out of 
it. She was startled to realize that she was thinking of 
him at this moment. ITe isn’t dead and buried yet, she 
thought. I can’t get him off my mind. No. Not yet. 

And indeed, during the several weeks she was 
compelled to spend sightseeing in the alien midst of 
Mexico City, while her lawyer was arranging the le- 
gal details of her suit for divoree, she was repeatedly 
startled to discover that she actually wished Mort had 
been there with her. It was, she realized, a quite ab- 
surd and ineongruous wish, indueed by a completely 
illogical force of habit from which she would prob- 
ably never he fully able to free herself. I ‘ve been 
wedded to him too long, she thought. My life, even 
during all these dreary years of estrangement, had 
been too closely adiusted to his. Twenty-four years— 
precisely half my lifetime—had heen snent in a rela- 
tionship that eannot be erased in a day. I suppose 
I will never entirely forget him. T ‘ll remember him as 
I knew him long ago, before it all got messed up. 

She tock a firal sin from her eocktail glass and 
wondered if she should not ask for another before 
ordering her meal. It was still early, she thought, and 
she could auite pronerly remain there till the daneing 
began. She cauecht the waiter’s eve and ordered a 
seeand martini, then seanning the lines on the menu 
eard pointed her finger at a soufflé of shrimp with 
valan-yents, She had erioved the dish a few days 
hefore, when she eame-here for Innch aecomnanied 
bv her lawver. and fornd that it had a rather strange 
and pleasant taste. Her mearderine mind parsed on 
this minor enisnde and drifted to other acreeshle ex- 
perienees in her lawver’s company throvehort her as- 
seciotion with him jn the forerone weeks Thinking 
of him now she had the ambivalent feeling of lite 
and dislike, of wratitude mineline with ehagrin. She 
felt as if he had in some way forfeited all his previous 
arts of kirdness and friendshin in a final bhetraval. 
He had politely exensed himself. Declined her invi- 
tation to aeomparv her this time. Ve still had some 
urrent work to wird up at the office. he said, and 
had rramiced hig wife to he home earlv. It was fun- 
nv, she thoucht. that he had never hefore mentioned 
his wife or alluded to family oblieations. He had heen 
most considerate and helnfnl in his dealing with her; 
though nerhans he regarded all that as a necessary 
part of his professional service. And now that the 
matter had been entirely conelnded and he had col- 
lected his fee pins all the nnstipulated extra costs 
and charees, his inh was finished. The soeial ameni- 
ties had been merely an indisnensable detail, a slight 
additional bother involved in his task. 
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She remembered, however, how despite his alle- 
ged haste he chatted with her leisurely in the hotel 
lobby before he finally made his apologetic departu- 
re—how politely, with a feigned delicacy yet a pecu- 
liar lack of discretion, in his labored English and a 
voice that was much too loud, he offered unsolicited 
advice regarding her immediate and future problems, 
bluntly assuming an intimacy which left her somewhat 
dismayed. 

‘*Well,’’ he said ‘‘It is all finished. You are now 
free. But sometime when one suddenly becomes free 
one also becomes a slave. One falls into the pit of 
loneliness. One cannot suffer being alone. One feels 
a great and urgent need of someone—anyone. But in 
order to be completely free, one must overcome that 
need. I am sure you will with time. But you must 
begin right now.’’ 

She did not perceive at the moment the irrefut- 
able truth of his words, regarding them as merely 
another casual outflow of his bent for highbrow ver- 


' bosity, as an elaboration of his excuse for not accept- 


ing her invitation; but as she now turned them over 
in her mind they further added to her unease. He is 
a wise fellow, this Sefior Spota, she thought, and 
maybe he knows my thoughts and feelings even hetter 
than I do myself. Though T never told him all the 
details he somehow fully understood my situation from 
the very beginning. My case was perfectly clear to him, 
despite its apparent contradiction, He elearly vnder- 
stood why T could not go on living with Mort, though 
I myself, even now when it is all over, am not quite 
sure that T understand. 

She looked at the people who sat at the tables 
around her, at the dark and handsome faces—onite 
unsubtle, openly articulate of expression, and yet 
mysterious withal—and the words ‘‘one feels a great 
and urgent reed of someone’’ re-echoed in her mind. 
I suppose it is because T feel that tonight IT am actu- 
ally celebrating something, that IT have freed myself 
of an onerous burden and am beginning a new exis- 
tence, that T sense this urgent need. But Sefior Spota 
need not worry. I ‘Il be ont of Mexico in a few more 
davs. T ‘ll get ont from all this straneeness, and hack 
in Toledo T ‘1! let time take care of things. Now that 
it’s all settled there is no need of being in a hurry 
about anvthine. IT must train my mind not to dwell 
on the idea that T am alone. IT am forty-eight, but 
I ean still find a nace for mvself. T have mv daurhter 
and two grandchildren, and my old friends and my 
eluh-work. Time is not roing to hang heavily on my 
hands. Tt is absurd that T am actually afraid of being 
alone. Have T not heen alone for at least eight years? 
Living with Mort all these years as T have has been 
much worse than being completely alone. Now, at 
least, we have come ont in the open. Now there is no 
need for further humiliation, for admitted eowardice, 
for hypocrisy and sham. 

Tt is funny, she thoneht, that I catch myself think- 
ing about him, even missing his companionship. But, 
of eourse, my mind has gone twisted a little and I am 
thinkine of something that happened many years ago. 
I am thinking of Mort as he used to be and as he ean 
never he again. T am hearing no grudge row. Tt is 
all finished. RBvgores. No hard feelings. Everything 
settled in a friendly manner. Full mutual consent. 
No ugly quarrels, no sillv litigations over pronerty 
or money. A sonare and just settlement. A dissoln- 
tion of partnership. This journey to Mexieo—a handv 

Continued on page 55 
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THE NEW CALZADA DE GUADA- 

LUPE. a boulevard of sweeping 

proportions, communicates _ the 

Northeast section of the Metropolis 
with its center. 
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The new PALACE OF THE DEPARTMENi OF THE FEDERAL DISTRICT.. authentically colonial in its beautiful architecture. it 
takes up an entire block on the South side of the Plaza de ia Constitucién, 


Beautified Aspects of Mexico City 


By. Gerald Thornby 


ULLY materializing the wishes of President Mi- 

guel Alemiin, the administration of the Federal 

District is dedicating its efforts to the task of 

beautifying and modernizing Mexico City, so 
that it may provide better living conditions for its 
population and keep pace with its rapid growth. The 
Metropolis can feel justly proud of the four salient 
projects that have been achieved by the municipal 
government during the foregone three years, i.e—the 
transformation of the Paseo de la Reforma; that of 
the Avenida de los Insurgentes, of Avenida Chapulte- 
pee and the Calzada de Guadalupe. 

Helping to alleviate the complicated traffic prob- 
lem, these four great thoroughfares have greatly 
beautified and modernized extensive sections of the 
city. The Paseo de la Reforma, traditionally regarded 
as one of the world’s most beautiful boulevards, can 
now be regarded also as one of the most modern. The 
Avenida Insurgentes, traversing an enormous length, 
thanks to its spaciousness and excellent traffic faci- 
lities, is being rapidly converted into a new and im- 
portant shopping district. The transformed Avenida 
Chapultepee provides greatly improved facilities for a 
heavy traffie along a direct route which links the 
center of the city with the important suburban dis- 
tricts of Tacubaya, Mixeoae and San Pedro; while 
the new Calzada de Guadalupe, connecting the main 
plaza of the city with the Villa de Guadalupe nearly 
six kilometers awav. has beautified, modernized and 
actually integrated the entire extensive Northeast sec- 
tion of the Federal District. 


Under the dynamic and efficient direction of Lie. 
Fernando Casas Aleman, head of the Department of 
the Federal District, Mexico City has undergone in 
the brief period of three years an unparalleled degree 
of improvement and change. The new and stately 
Palace of the Federal District constructed by this ad- 
ministration, which faces the South side of the Plaza 
de la Constitueién and harmoniously completes its ar- 
chitectural unity, housing most of its official depart- 
ments. defines with splendid eloquence this govern- 
ment’s spirit of renovation and growth. 


View of the imposing PASEO’ DE LA REFORMA. 
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elipe 


ERHAPS the nearest acquaintance ] made with a 

native Oaxaquefio was Felipe, my barber, who 

operated the Peluqueria Gillette. His shop was in 

the Indian commercial quarter. Although he 
had never tonsured a pure white or a foreigner be- 
fore, he did not seem surprised: no one in Mexico ever 
does, at anything. I sat down in the primitive chair, 
locally made, with a headrest that could be lifted out 
and adjusted with a peg which was laid on the shelf 
until after the shave. The shop was like a religious 
cell, with no windows but with two massive iron- 
studded doors as though for a castle; the floor tiled, 
the walls whitewashed. Three mirrors were strung 
together above a rude shelf containing an assortment 
of bottles of pastel-shade liquors and a leather-cover- 
ed treasure box holding several clean towels and 
a pair of clippers. 

Felipe had a wispy Indian mustache that aecen- 
tuated his half-sad but kind!y expression and seemed 
to apologize for his heavy shock of coarse hair that 
stood on ends. White eambrie trousers, flyless and 
folded round his waist, came down to his bare feet, 
meeting the native purple-striped shirt where they 
were neatly tied in front. We had interrupted him 
at his hereditary trade of making fireworks, indica- 
ted by a firework ‘‘bull’’ over the door outside. There 
was a pile of reeds ent into two-inch lengths, that 
were then filled with powder. plugged and sealed and 
hound with animal eut which he was evttine into 
long strips. I was gently stretched out, which gave 
me an opportunity to studv the walls, ornamented 
with a retopravure of the Mexican cinema idol, Ma- 
ria Felix. the launching of a battleship (1 don’t! 
think Felipe had ever seen more than a tubful of 
water at a time and that none too often), a photo- 
graph of himself with his wife and little Junior. Finally 
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there was a lurid lithograph of a Mexican, his 
chin on his hands, in dreaming contemplation of a 
palatial Spanish Renaisance mansion. ‘‘Only think 
what you want if your dreams will come true in the 
National Lottery—500,000 pesos!’’ said the legend 
beneath it. It was a sweet shave and haircut, un- 
known in the refined shop where the operator knows 
his business too well. The narrow sheet was wound 
round me with the gentlest tonsorial touch, I was soft- 
ly laid back at an angle of forty-five degrees; for my 
special benefit the water was heated and the lather 
perfumed. I was never moved « jot or a tittle; Feli- 
pe adiusted himself, literally creeping under me and 
crouching over me, but never pushing or crowding. 
He shaved a little here, added a little more lather 
there. until my face was as smooth and as soft as 
velvet. My hair painlessly clipped, spear by spear, 
and finally greased with ponade and then massaged. 
60 centavos—8 American cents please! 

Meanwhile the stream of Indians continued to 
pad hv. half enveloped in their serapes. Women pass- 
ed, their blne rebozos sari-wise over their heads, bur- 
ros labored along paeked with wood and charcoal, 
pulene and notterv. the drivers having walked hesi- 
de them perhaps thirtv miles over the hills; children 
and dogs had eome and sprawled on the floor, 

All the while T had heen trving through the wavy 
mirror ta make ont the identitv of the little shop 
aerasg the wav. Tt was the eoffin shop. There was a 
gradvated pile of caskets in front for children, from 
ten davs to ten vears of age. Tiving children were 
plavine hide ard sheek aronnd them. Feline asked 
me if T wovld lke to meet the ‘fenffin’”’? sefinra, who 
was a friend of his. She was a hright-eved, Janghing 
native and invited us in with pride to tell ng all ahont 

Continued on page 67 
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We Find a 
Playmate 


By Harry Carr 


IS name, he said, was Nicolas Pinto, but he 
asked me as a special favor to call him El Nor- 
tefio (The Northerner). It made him feel more 
adventurous; although it seemed to me that he 

was having plenty of advenvures without the assiscau- 
ce of a new name. We couldn’t find any such word 
as ‘Nortefio’ in the Spanish dictionary, so I imagine 
that Nicolas must have made it up. However, most 
of the adventurers of the world have made their own 
names, so we will have to ignore the Spanish purists 
and let his stand as he made it. 

Nicolas was a little Mexican boy we picked up 
on a lonely road in the Mayo Indian country. He 
wasn’t so little at that, being tall for his age and as 
straight as a ramrod. He was sixteen years old. When 
we first saw him, he was wearing everything he owned 
in the world—which consisted of a pair of ragged 
white cotton trousers, a ‘hickory’ shirt, and an enor- 
mous sombrero. His bare feet were thrust into a pair 
of rawhide guaraches—just two pieces of cowhide 
with straps to hold them on. 

El Nortefio was trying to walk from the south 
of Mexico to the United States. He lived in a lonely 
little town in the montains back of the city of Gua- 
dalajara. For a year he had worked at odd jobs to 
save money enough to come to California of which he 
had heard so much. He went without candy and stay- 
ed home from the cireus and hoarded every centavo. 

Guadalajara was the first big city he had ever 
seen. He fell in there with a man who said he was 
going to the United States. El Nortefio was delighted 
with the man’s suggestion that they should travel 
together. He thought it was a fine idea when the 
man offered to take care of all of his saved-up money 
so it would not get lost. One day they started down 
to the railroad to begin the grand journey. At the 
last moment the man sent El Nortefio on an errand 
around the corner. When the boy hurried hack, his 
friend was gore. Also el Nortefio’s money. He never 
saw either again. 





— 


Pastel. By Lily Everdijx Smulders. 


Kl Nortefo dried his tears and started to walk 
two thousand miles to the promised land. 


The Mexican peon is very kind and generous. If 
he has only one tortilla he will insist that you take 
the bigger half of it. These simple-hearted country 
people felt sorry for the boy and helped him on his 
way from one pueblo to the next. Nevertheless, El 
Nortefio was a very tired and very hungry boy when 
we picked him up on the road. He was so delighted 
at being adopted by los americanos that he forgot all 
about going to the United States. He turned back 
south with us. All the rest of the way through Me- 
xieo, El Nortefio was one of our party. We all grew 
so fond of him that we made up our minds to bring 
him back to the United States. 


I have met many men in many lands, but it has 
never been my lot to know a finer, truer gentleman 
than this little Mexican peasant boy. He was very 
poor, but the blood of an ancient chivalry must have 
run in el Nortefio’s veins. He had the pride of an 
aristocrat. 

One day he had done something so brave and so 
unselfish that we all wanted to do something for him. 
One of the engineers collected a purse of nire dol- 
lars which—changed into Mexiean Pesos—filled a 
sack. This he put into E] Nortefio’s lap as he lay as- 
leep in one of the automobiles. At daylight the next 
morning, there came a tap at the door of the leader 
of the party. It was El Nortefio. In silence he handed 
back the money and walked away, leaving us very 
much ashamed at having done something so raw and 
tactless. He was a little eool toward us all that day. 
When I got up in the morning I always found El Nor- 
tefio in the lobby of the hotel. In Spanish he would ask 
if T had s'ept well. If I said that T had, he always re- 
plied with grave dignity. ‘I thank God that he has 
bestowed upon you the blessing of sleep.’’ The only 
English he know were two words. ‘Fine’ and ‘peneil’— 
which he called ‘pin-ce2l.’ Sometimes when it was 
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very hot and the dust was choking me and I felt in a 
mood for a murder, El Nortefio would come to the 
door of the automobile and say: ‘Fine?’ He really 
said ‘Fi-en.’ And I would just have to answer ‘Fine.’ 
No grouch could resist that grin. 

At night he slept in one of the automobiles or on 
the ground wrapped up in an old regged blanket. No 
matter how cold the night or hew blistering the day, 
El Nortefio never uttered a word of complaint. He 
was game to the backbone. The boy became an ever- 
present help. No one could pick up anything or carry 
anything. All the rest of the trip through Mexico, 
Nortefio’s shapely brown hands were always carry- 
ing our bundles ana picking up what we had drop- 
ped. He helped in more ways than politeness. We 
should never hav: understood Mexico so well without 
him. 

As we climbed up the south bank of the Rio Ya- 
qui, we found the band from a cavalry regiment wait- 
ing to welcome us into a country different from any- 
thing else we had seen in Mexico. It fascinated El 
Nortefio, although it was old stuff to us. Big gasoli- 
ne tractors, irrigating ditches and cotton gins—fields 
of wheat and rice. It was like a big American farm 
dropped into the middle of Mexico. The northern 
part of Mexico, along the border, is much like Arizo- 
na—great stretches of vacant land—unused for want 
of water—cattle-ranges, high, rugged mountains, 
gashed with mining tunnels. 

The Rio Yaqui, which for so many centuries was 
a deadly barrier beyond which civilization might not 
go, has finally been the means of bringing progress 
to Mexico. Some years ago. American engineers im- 
prisoned the wild waters of the Yaqui and turned 
them into irrigation ditches to water great tracts of 
farmland. These lands are in the hands of progres- 
sive American business men and progressive Mexicans 
Foremost among these Mexicans was former President 
Obregon. ks A 

The entire lay-out of farms, irrigation ditches, 
and so on is called the ‘Yaqui Project.’ More than a 
hundred and twenty-five ‘thousand aeres have heen 
planted in wheat, rice, henequén, and early veget- 
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ables—tomatoes, lettuce, and so on. More than eight 
hundred miles of irrigation ditches criss-cross thé 
place, bringing in water enough to flvod the million 
acres they expect to plant. : 

When we looked at this vast modern farm pro- 
ject, we realized what Mexico will be like some day. 
The peaceful picturesque old adobes will give place 
to hideous warehouses of concrete and galvanized 
iron. The patient oxen that we saw plowing with 
crooked sticks will be driven away by the snort and 
grunt of the gasoline tractor. It will not be long 
until the peon gives up his white cotton pants and 
guaraches and blossoms out in copper-riveted overalls 
and shoes. Mexico will not be the beautiful, peaceful 
land of mafiana very long. 

El Nortefio did not share our melancholy regret 
that Mexico must emerge some day from its sleepy 
picturesqueness and become a noisy, slam-bang, hur- 
ry-up step-on-it-kid land like all the rest of the world. 
El Nortefio held out a weleoming hand to progress. 
We almost had to throw him down and sit on him 
to keep him from trying to run the biggest tractor in 
the ‘Yaqui Project.’ Its snort and grunt made sweet 
music in his ears. 

Long ago, when Moctezuma, the great Aztec 
King, ruled Mexico, he liked fish for breakfast. There 
being no fish in the lakes near the City of Mexico 
that pleased him, his breakfast had to be brought to 
him by runners. 

At sunset every night a solemn official handed a 
fresh fish to a naked runner at the seaport of Veracruz. 
The runner grabbed the fish and lit out like a seared 
jackrabbit. He ran as fast as he could to another In- 
dian runner and handed him the fish. This runner 
ran to a third naked man, standing all poised for a 
fast start. TTlundreds of runners kept up a relay race 
all night at top speed—two hundred and sixty-five 
miles over mountains and through deep ecafions. At 
breakfast, the fish was always there for the king. 

I thought of that old relay race when I saw the 
fast freights standing on the sidings at Ciudad Obre- 
gon, with steam up, ready to start. with a scream of 

Continued on page 67 
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Hs eyes are panes through which the world is blurred, 
A waste of strange surprise and dark illusion, 

Terrain for gunfire, haunt where madmen stirred 

To evil watch glotesques in night’s confusion. 

This boy knows rats which prowl for stolen foo? 
And alley cats alert to dodge a stone; 

Ife joins a dog in easy brotherhood 

Among the garbage cans to hunt a bone. 


Approach him not with half-concealed disdain 
For he is quick to shun the dole of pity; 
Resentment flares to fire within his brain, 

A holocaust that can destroy a city. 

Ilis need for help no bounty can define 

Until you own, ‘‘This child, O Lord, is mine.’’ 
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Building Dams is 


MEXICAN LIF# 


a Good Neighbor Policy 


the former National Irrigation Commission dur- 

ing the years 1926-1928, marked the dawn of a 

new era in hydraulic construction in this coun- 
try and established a practice from which stems the 
president successful activity of the Ministry of Hy- 
draulic Resources. This new government department 
substituted the aforementioned Commission, but con- 
tinued, in a more intensive way, the execution of ir- 
rigation projects under the same leadership of En- 
gineer Adolfo Orive Alba. 

In the development and completion of the vast 
irrigation program outlined by President Aleman for 
his six years term, 1946-1952, there are included two 
important international dams, one to be reared on the 
Colorado River and another on the Rio Grande. The 
former will be finished within Mr. Aleman’s admi- 
nistration and the latter greatly advanced for ecom- 
pletion in 1953. It is gratifying to attest that while 
geographically these two rivers separate Mexico from 
the United States, economically they have linked the 
two countries in a mutual beneficial effort to utilize 
the water of said streams for irrigation purposes as 
well as for the production of electrical power. 

As the watershed of the Colorado River is enti- 
rely within American territory and reversely the wa- 
tershed and main tributaries of the Rio Grande are 
on the Mexican side, an international treaty had to 
be negotiated for the proper and fair distribution of 


Te first two dams that were built in Mexico by 
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the water. This treaty specifies the construction by 
Mexico of a diversion dam on the lower part of the 
Colorado River a few miles from its outlet into the 
Gulf of California, from which dam Mexico will take 
her annual allotment of 1.500,000 acre-feet of water 
with a right to a maximum volume of 1.700,000 acre- 
feet when there is enough fluid available. The other 
dam on the Rio Grande is to be built by both coun- 
tries on a 50% cost basis. 

Construction and appurtenant works of the Mo- 
relos dam on the Colorado River was awarded the 
Morrison-Knundsen of Sonora, S. A., company on the 
31st. of August 1948, on its bid of $6.262,817 U. S. Cy. 
Actual work was started on September Ist. of the same 
year and completion has been scheduled for the mid- 
dle of August 1950. This dam is of a floating type; 
has an axis of 592 feet and a fixed spillway crest built 
in a conerete section 7’-5’’ high linked to concrete 
aprons which are protected by metallic cofferdams. 
Roekfill reinforcement will be provided both upstream 
and downstream. There is also another 702’ section 
with 20 radial gates 30’ wide by 11 high, and these 
gates are supported by monolithic piers 38’-5’’ high 
which rest on a conerete slab 100’ wide reinforced with 
bar mats and protected also by metallie confferdams. 

The intake works on the right bank of the river 
from which the diverted water will be extracted in- 
clude 12 radia gates 18’-3’’ wide by 6’-10’’ high; these 
gates are to be installed between concrete piers which 
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also support a conerete diaphragm extending from the 
top of the gates in closed position to the operation 
bridge. The concrete siab on which the piers rest has 
been provided with metallic cotierdams. immediately 
downstream of the intake works there is a highway 
bridge that will give communication service along 
the left bank of the Colorado River, otherwise called 
Ockerson bank. With the 2U gates open, a runotf of 
350,000 feet (10,000 cubic meters) per second can pass 
through. The intake works has been designed for a 
capacity of 8,048 cubie feet (228 cubic meters) per 
second. 

Considering this project from an agricultural 
point of view it should be noted that at the present 
time there are approximately 375,000 acres of land 
under cultivation, 312,000 of which are irrigated with 
water taken directly from the Colorado River either 
by gravity or pumped and earried to the farms 
through a network of canals, the more important being 
El Alamo, whose intake mouth is in American terri- 
tory. 
Just as soon as the Morelos dam is finished and 
actual operations begin, Mexico will take the major 
vloume of water from the right bank of the river to 
irrigate the District already established there, and by 
means of a syphon that will be constructed across the 
stream bed, at a site called San Luis, the necessary 
water for irrigation of that zone will be carried on to 
the left bank. 

As stipulated by the International Boundary and 
Water Treaty in force since 1945, Mexico is entitled 
to put under irrigation with the Morelos Dam a total 
of 500,000 acres (200,000 hectares); but taking into 
account that work. is going on actively on several 
other large and small projects throughout the coun- 
try, this amount means a substantial addition to the 
total acreage that will be irrigated by 1952. 


According to Mr. Hugh H. Bennet, who in 1945 
was chief of the Soil Conservation Service of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, ‘‘There is no longer an 
abundance of geod productive land to feed and clothe 
the peoples of the world’’. This statement is parti- 
cularly true with regard to Mexico whose shortage 
of agricultural land had not been seriously realized 
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until 1926, when the National Irrigation Commission 
was created to initiate the construction of hydraulic 
works and which up to 1946 had greatly contributed 
to add 2.000,000 acres to the meager extension of 
1.750,000 acres that had been watered for cultivation 
since the time of the Aztecs. From 1946 on the irriga- 
tion projects building program of the Ministry of Hy- 
draulic Resources vas geared to cope with require- 
ments for an advance in self-sufficiency, and thanks 
to the skill and resourcefulness of Mexican engineers, 
headed by Mr. Orive Alba, we have now an enlarged 
vision of what can be accomplished in turning natu- 
ral resources to beneficial service, because at this time 
Mexico is exporting large quantities of agricultural 
products that not long ago had to be brought from 
abroad. 

Regarding the Construction of the Faleon Dam 
on the Rio Grande, actual work has been started. It 
will be a rolled-earth dam with a crest of 26,240 feet 
and a deck elevation of 150 feet. Its impounding ¢a- 
pacity will amount to 3.330,000 acre-feet (4.070,000,- 
000 cubic meters). Two hydroelectric plants, one on 
each side of the dam, will be included in its construe- 
tion, and their respective installed capacity has been 
estimated in 31,500 K. W. with a mean annual produc- 
tion of 125 million K, W. TI. 

A careful study made by the General Director 
of Hydrology of the Ministry of Hydraulic Resources 
on the Rio Grande river flood flow recorded in 1948, 
which was the second in magnitude since 1924, reveal- 
ed that from the border city of Piedras Negras to 
Matamoros it ranged between 494,200 to 22,592 eubic 
feet per second. A conclusion was reached therefrom 
that if the Falcon Dam had been completed and actu- 
ally operaring at that time, the reservoir would prob- 
ably have been empty, therefore permitting a total 
storage of the flow, thus avoiding all the damage the 
flood caused in Nuevo Laredo and along the zone be- 
low the town of Reynosa. 

3rief as it is, the discussion of these two inter- 
national dams will at least serve to point out that 
flood prevention on both sides of the Rio Grande, 
more land to cultivate and more electrical energy at 
the disposal of Mexico and the United States, is the 
reward to be reaped immediately after the comple- 
tion of these projects, which no doubt will contribute 
to consolidate the good-neighbor policy existing bet- 
ween the two countries. 


Air-Clipper; South 


By Yetza Gillespie 


S that my earth down there, 
Of which I made so much, 


Feeling that I survived 
Only by its firm touch? 


The mountains have grown small 


Beside the little sea— 


There are no cities there— 
And what is that to me? 


The tyranny of earth 
T have escaped, undone, 


Climbing with cloudy banners, 


The ramparts of the sun. 
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The 


HE rural-school program was initiated twenty- 
five years ago by the cultural missioners largely 
on an experimental basis. They went into the 
isolated communities, not knowing what they 

wanted to teach or how to teach it. They were called 
into Mexico City occasionally and there, in conference, 
pooled their experiences to develop objectives based 
on first-hand knowledge of the communities. Not until 
these objectives were developed was any special atten- 
ticn given to the training of teachers. The fundamental 
qualifications for a teacher during this early period 
were enthusiasm and willigness to serve. 


The first rural normal school was organized in 
1922 at TacAmbaro in the state of Michoacin. From 
then until 1926 only two others were established. This 
was a period of uncertainty for the schools, since no 
official curriculum had been set up; each school flound- 
ered about, not knowing just what type of training 
to emphasize. In 1926 four more schools were orga- 
nized, and a curriculum was sev up, designed to give 
prospective teachers the following preparation: the 
academic training necessary to prepare them for the 
work of ineornorating socially and eulturally retard- 
ed rural population grouns into the life of the na- 
tion: the professional training required to prenare them 
for the task oi teaching in rural communities; and 
the practical training in agriculture, the raising of 
animals, and rural trades and crafts, so that they might 
be prepared to promote effectively the economic de- 
velonment of small communities. 

Tn 1944 there were nineteen rural normal schools 
distribnted thronehout the country on a regional ba- 
sis. The currienIum of these schools has always em- 
Phasized practcial agriculture. The schools are loca- 
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ural Normal School 


By Nathan L. Whetten 


ted in the country districts and are provided with 
farm land and livestock for teaching purposes. Most 
of the students come from peasant families and are 
supported by means of federal scholarships. They live 
at the school, where food and ‘sleeping quarters are 
provided, and they do nearly all the work involved 
in raising the crops, tending the livestock, and earing 
for the buildings and grounds. In order to be admit- 
ted to a normal school a student is supposed to have 
comp'eted an elementary-school education of six vears; 
but, since not more than four grades are usually found 
in the elementary schools of the rural districts, the 
normal schools offer a two-year preparatory course 
corresponding to the curriculum of Grades V and VI 
of the primary schools. Twelve years is the minimum 
ave at which students mav enter the schools, although 
officials of the Secratariat of Public Education claim 
that the average student is several years older than 
this when he enters. 

The normal-school training, apart from the pre- 
paratory course, extends over. a period of four years. 
This means that if a student enters at the minimum 
age and does not have to take the. preparatory cour- 
se. he mav finish when he. is fifteen or sixteen years 
of age and may enter the profession as a fully certi- 
fied teacher. 

Each normal school earries on what is referred 
to as a ‘‘social action’’ program in addition to the 
reguiar curriculum. This program consists of organ- 
ized efforts on the part of teachers and students to 
improve social and eeonomie eonditions of the pea- 
sants and the ather rpnral inhahitants livine within a 
radins of 15-30 kilometers of the school. It is a varie- 
ty of extension work and is designed to train the stu- 
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dent for leadership in helping to raise the levels of 
living in the communities into which they will atter- 
ward go to teach. 

Until 194z tne rural normal schools were all co- 
educational. Despite the aversion to coeducation in 
Mexico, it has generally been argued that, since many 
of rural teachers of both sexes would be working side 
by side later in the same schools, it would be well 
to train them coeducationally. Nevertheless, when the 
National Congress of Education met in Mexico City 
in January, 1943, it went on record as being opposed 
to eoeducation. ‘The rural normal schools were re- 
organized accordingly. Nine of the larger schools 
having the more adequate facilities for teaching agvi- 
culture were reserved for men, while nine of the 
smaller schools with the fewest agricultural facilities 
were designated for women. One school located in Lo- 
wer California, and hence isolated from the Mexican 
mainland, has thus far remained coeducational. In 1944 
the nine schools for men had an average enrolment 
of 266 students, while the nine schools for women 
had an average enrolment of only 100. 

Naturally, the shift from coeducational institu- 
tions to unisexual schools resulted in some revamping 
of curriculum and equipment. It is assumed that most 
of the professional curriculum will remain the same 
for both types of schools but that practical agricul- 
ture will receive greater relative stress in the boys’ 
schools, while homemaking will be emphasized in the 
girls’ schools. 

Most of these normal rural schools are very poor- 
ly equipped for the job they are trying to do. This 
was pointed out by the former Minister of Education, 
Jaime Torres Bodet : 

‘* |. I feel an obligation to indicate to you one of 
the most serious problems that confronts us at the 
present time—ihat of the 19 normal schools scatter- 
ed throughout the Republic. Their condition is piti- 
ful. The students have no clothing. The book shelves 
do not contain any books. And why speak of labora- 
tories or workshons, when in many instances we have 
not even been able to provide farm implements or 
even farm animals with which the students might 
work. A complete renovation of these schools is ne- 
cessary: a renovation that will be costly, but which 
it would he ridiculous to postpone. If we want the 
rural teacher to play a decisive role in the emancipa- 
tion of Mexieo. we must carefully supervise the ins- 
titutions which are designed to prepare him for the 
task...’’ ; 


The Secretariat of Public Education, as implied 
in the foreerning erotation, is taking steps to remedy 
the inadequacy of these schools, but this will re- 
quire time ard careful planning. 

The total enrolment in these schools for the year 
1942 »rae 2M of whieh 72.8 per cent were men. 

Among the rural teachers of Mexico the provor- 
tien of men is mveh lower than it is in the normal 
schools. Nearly half the rural teachers are women. 

‘. 
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Data tabulated from the files of the Secretariat of 
Pubiie Education for a sampie of §,382 rural teachers 
holding positions in twenty-two states showed that 
54.6 per cent were males and 45.4 per cent were fe- 
males. 

No training certificate is required as yet for 
teaching in the rural schools and, although there is 
a tendency to shy away from hiring anyone with on- 
ly a primary-school] education, persons are frequent- 
ly employed who have had but one or two years of 
training beyond the elementary grades. Mexican eda- 
eators hope that it will not be long before all rural 
teachers will have the training at least equivalent to 
that now provided by the rural normal schools; but 
this is far from realization at the present moment. For 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of training re- 
ceived by incumbent rural teachers in 1948, the author 
cheeked throngh the records on file in the Secretariat 
of Public Education for 4,227 rural teachers in eleven 
states of the Republic. Of this number, 42.6 per cent 
had never gone heyond the six grades of the primary 
school; only 21.8 per cent had graduated from nor- 
mal schoo's. The remaining 356 per cent had taken 
some training beyond the primary grades but not 
enough to receive a normal-school certificate. 

Edueation officials claim that a great many of 
the incumbent teachers who have received only pri- 
mary-school training were empluyed during the pe- 
riod when training schools were not available and 
when enthusiasm and willingness to serve were the 
principal criteria for selecting them. According to go- 
vernment civil service laws, these people have tenure 
and cannot be replaced by more adequately trained 
individuais, even 1f such were to become available, 
unless and until legislation is enacted which would 
make a teaching certificate a prerequisite to holding 
a teaching position. Such legislation is not yet forth- 
coming, probably owing in part to the lack of suffi- 
cient teacher-training institutions to supply the needs 
for teachers and in part to the reluctance of trained 
teachers to accept positions in the isolated and cultur- 
ally backward communities. 

Efforts are being made to improve the training 
of in-service teachers. In March, 1945, there was inau- 
gurated in Mexico City the Federal Institute of Tea- 
cher Training (Instituto Federal de Capacitacion del 
Magisterio). The purpose of this institute is to give 
in-service training to the many teachers who are prac- 
ticing the teaching profession without any official 
certification. The minister of education announced at 
the time that. of 17,000 elementary-schools teachers 
without any teaching certificates, 2,705 had now com- 
pleted the first-year normal course and 2,709 more 
would finish the first vear in Angust, 1946. He said 
that many of these would then begin on the second 
year’s work. 

The relatively low salary scale for rural teachers 
is a barrier to the securing of well-trained teachers. 
Salaries in the rural schools that were federally sup- 
ported in 1944 usvally ranged from 80 to 100 pesos 
per month ($16-¢20), while thuse in state and mu- 
nicipal schools were usually lower still. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


DISCONTENT WIDESPREAD IN SPAIN 


NDER the pressure of increasing economic dif- 

ficulties and of growing domestic discontent 

caused by these difficulties, the Spanish Go- 

vernment is watching closely the trend of opi- 
nion in the United States and hoping a big loan will 
be forthcoming to bolster Spain’s economy. 

That hope is not spurred by any fear of internal 
upheaval. Although the regime of Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco I'raneco probably never has been more bitterly 
criticized, it also never has been more solidly estab- 
lished than at present. Its enemies admit that. 

Recent visits by United States Senators and Re- 
presentatives to General Franco have aroused more 
optimism in official circles here about the loan than 
seems to outside observers to be justified. 

Iligh officials of the Spanish Government are 
said on good authority to have told friends the loan 
was practically arranged. American sources say there 
is no basis for such a belief and the statements in 
Washington by the Export-Import Bank have indica- 
ted nothing arranged up to the present. 

A foreign loan would ease the Government’s po- 
sition and might benefit the country; but the opera- 
tive word in that sentence is ‘‘might.’’ Many Span- 
iards charge that, unless carefully controlled by the 
lender, funds from a loan would be wasted on projects 
that would not benefit the country as a whole. 

Activity of organized political opposition in Spain 
has dwindied markedly in the past two years. The 
change is not due to any change of feeling toward 
the 1 raneco Government but to discouragement. 

Assessment of the strength of the opposition is a 
matter of opinion, but qualined observers agree there 
has been a marked decline. : 

Until a tew months ago, Monarchist circles saw 
hopes uf some agreement between General l'ranco 
and Von Juan to restore either Juan or his son, Juan 
Carlos, as hing of Spain. Now it is generally agreed 
neither General I'ranco nor the Prince will give en- 
ougn ground to make a compromise possible. 

Opposition activity at present seems to center 
around an effort to unite all groups from the right- 
wing Monarenhisis to the left-wing Syndicalists ve- 
hind Don Juan as the only means of working tor a 
change in Spain. Some such agreement was reached 
early in 1947, but it fell to pieces after General }'ran- 
eco produced the Law of Succession, which states that 
Spain is a monarchy but gives General Franco the 
right to decide on the monarch and to remain as Chief 
of State during his lifetime. The Monarchists squab- 
bled over the rights of different claimants to the 
throne and the Opposition bloe was splintered. 

Recently, Manuel Fal Conde, the Traditionalist 
leader, is supposed to have conterred in I'rance with 
exiled Spanish Republicans but so far as is known 
here no developments have come of the meetings. 

The decrease in.the opposition is due to several 
factors, some of which can only be guessed. For one 
thing, it is ten years since the end of the civil war and 
in that time.many of the regime’s opponents have 
died off and others have lost heart. 

The Roman Catholie element and particularly the 
semi-secret Catholic Action, which two years ago was 
in strong opposition to the Falange, is said to have 
changed its tactics and set about Catholicizing the 
Falange party. The party is said to have dropped 
some of its more radical ideas and cooperation with 
the Catholic element is making it stronger. 
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In speaking or thinking of an ‘‘Opposition’’ in 
Spain today it would probably be a serious mistake 
to suppose there was any group or combination of 
groups—barring always the Army—that might over- 
throw the Government. 

At the same time there are two types of opposi- 
tion that General Franco’s Government must keep in 
mind—elements in its own ranks dissatisfied with the 
economic situation or with various aspects of policy, 
who might some day provoke revolt from inside; and 
the large body of opinion fundamentally opposed to 
the regime, who are in no position to start an up- 
heaval but who would be glad to take advantage of any 
situation that put them into ,osition to overthrow 
the regime. 


AMAZONIAN VISTAS 


The upper reaches and headwaters of the Ama- 
zon have ioug had a tascination for the not-too-weil- 
informed imagination. ‘there were vast jungles flood- 
ed annually vy the mighty waters. ‘here were stran- 
ge trees hung with vines illumined by bright-coiored 
birds. 'lhere were great snakes and litle suakes and 
other weird forms of life. There were Indians un- 
touched by the outer world and hostile to it. In the 
higher reaches torrents poured down off the great 
mountains through wildernesses almost inaccessibie to 
civilized man. Such was the picture one formed. 

Another kind of picture appears in the recent re- 
port from Geneva that progress has been made in the 
tormation of a corporation to take over the large-scale 
economic development of North Brazil and the semi- 
circle of countries which border on it from Bolivia 
to Venezuela. Money is said to be available and a 
coordinated effort is to be made to determine how 
to spend it. One object is to provide opportunities 
for Italian and German settlers. Some Italian funds 
which fled the home country during the inflation are 
said to be available in Latin America. This is no si- 
tuation in which the lone pioneer with rifle, axe and 
frying pan can carve out his own fortune. Great en- 
terprises will be necessary and great capital to finan- 
ce them. But the idea catches the imagination even 
more than the older legends. This is the true modern 
romance, the twentieth-century version of the ola! 
Elizabethan ery of ‘‘Westward Ho!’’ It is a great 
dream which might with the decades hecome a mag- 
nificent reality. 


DRILLING FOR OIL 


Some oil wells are more than 15,000 feet deep. 
Already the oil men are thinking of going down 1our 
miies. If they make the attempt there will have to a 
change in drilling methods, John M. Payne of the 
shell Oil Company, Kilgore, Tex., told the American 
Petroleum Institute recently. His conclusions are 
those reached by a study group appointed by the 
Houston chapter of the institute’s division of pro- 
duction. 

One rig has actually reached a depth of more 
than 20,000 feet. The experience thus gained shows 
what the drillers face. One problem is the high pres- 
sure, and temperature which is encountered at four 
miles and which may be about 500 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Temperatures at extreme depths vary from le- 
eality to loeatily. According to Payne, one company 
believes that nothing much can be accomplished above 
a temperature of 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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By Juan O'Gorman. 


Twenty-Five Years in Mexican Art 


JT was an exciting experience to write about Mexi- 

can art twenty-five years ago. Big things were 
happening then, and happening fast. There was 
much to write about. 


Twenty-five years ago Mexico witnessed the open- 
ing strident phases of a phenomenal development—the 
inception of an art era which in subsequent years ac- 
tuired such widespread fame as to become known 
‘*the Mexican Renaissance. ’’ 

The years of civil war, of political discord and 
confusion which preceded this era came to an end 
and Mexico, weary of bloodshed and strife, was set- 
tling down to constructive effort, to a peaceful period 
of social and economie transformation. The revolu- 
tion beeame a chart for liberal administration. Its 
spirit, inspiring the country’s political leaders, found 


By Guillermo Rivas 


its inevitable echo in the ranks of the new intelligen- 
cia—the writers, the musicians, the poets, and the 
painters. Each felt that a new Mexico was in the 
making, and that it was his duty and privilege to lend 
his share in the task. 

In keeping with this spirit old traditions were 
east aside. The revolution was a living process, and 
its aestheti¢ expression had to serve a social cause: 
art had to define the eurrent liberal ideals, and to 
define them with convinetion and force. Thus it had 
to evolve new terms and mediums, Art ‘‘per se’’ was 
dead. The new art would no longer serve as a mere 
household adornment—as a privilege of the rich. In a 
country largely illiterate, art had to assume a supple- 
mentary pedagogical role; it had to become the medium 
of visual edueation: it had to become monumental. It 
had, moreover, to become national—to renounce, as far 
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as possible, European influences and to evolve an au- 
thentic Mexican expression, derived from indigenous 
popular arts and archaeological sources. 

Upon this idevlugical premise, some of our more 
advanced artists and intellectuals allied themselves 
into a group which they fittingly named ‘‘The Revo- 
lutionary Syndicate of Painters, Sculptors and Intel- 
lectual Workers.’’ 

Patronized by the Ministry of Public Education, 
this group formulated its program of action and laun- 
ched a movement which in the course of following years 
brought forth the first original expression of Modern 
art on this continent. 

It is well to recall the names of those who formed 
this pioneer group; for though some of its original 
members are now dead, and some are almost forg«t- 
ten, while others have declined to mediocrity or have 
abandoned art altogether, jointly, and at that parti- 
cular time, they made history. The roster is as fol- 
lows: Amado de la Cueva, Xavier Guerrero, Ramon 
Alva de la Canal, Jose Clemente Orozeo, Roberto 
Montenegro, Jean Charlot, Fernando Leal, Carlos Mé- 
rida, Fermin Revueltas, Diego Rivera, Gerardo Muri- 
llo and David Alfaro Siqueiros. 

These were the men who revived the art of true 
fresco on the walls of public buildings in Mexico City, 
who brought it back to life after many dormant cen- 
turies. who freed this ancient art from its traditional 
ecclesiastical dependence, who gave it a new signifi- 
cance, a new substance, a new form and goal. The 
gospel of a new freedom, of a new human destiny. 
was written on our publie walls in blazing colors. The 
story of the Mexican Revolution, its struggles, its ho- 
pes and achievements, was painted into plaster, to en- 
dure as long as the walls. 

Artists, as is commonly known, are innate indi- 
vidualists, and the ‘‘Syndicate’’ soon fell apart be- 
eause of internal dissension. But the principles it de 
fined were never abandoned. Independentlv its for- 
mer leading members continued their task. Our ‘‘gen- 


By Roberto Montenegro. 
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te bien’’ were shocked at the new art, at the homely 
figures of grimy workmen and Indian peones, at the 
mordant lampoons on their mores and beliefs, traced 
with defiant abandon over the walls of stately colonial 
edifices. Indignant protests were launched against this 
alleged deseration; University students staged riots in 
Preparatoria patios, badly mutilating some of the mu- 
rals. 

Perched over their scaffolds, with pistols dang- 
ling from their hips, our artists continued their work. 
Despite all the stormy opposition the new art continued 
to grow and develop, steadily gaining ponular ap- 
proval and new disciples. Outside the conservative 
walls of the old San Carlos Academy, where the old 
order prevailed for a time, our younger painters were 
eagerly joining the revolutionary vanguard. Whether 
upon walls or at the easel, our painters sought to achi- 
eve their individual expression in keeping with this mo- 
dern trend. Julio Castellanos, Manuel Rodrigvze Lo- 
zano, Francisco Diaz de I.eon. Agustin Tazo, Leopol- 
do Mendez, Carlos Romero Orozeo, Rufino Tamavo, 
Alfredo Zalee, Antonio Ruiz. Maximo Pacheeo, Ga- 
briel Fernandez Ledesma, Miguel Convarrubias. and 
manv other lesser known painters, were all products 
of this modern movement. 

One after another, the wal!s of prblie bri'dines 
in the Capital were covered with paintings that in 
their argregate represent a national treasnre of in- 
ealeulable worth. Soon the movemert extended to 
the provinces. and today there is hardly a citv of im- 
portance in Mexico that does not boast a few revo- 
lutionary murals of its own. Nor was the movement 
restricted to native painters. Young artists from the 
United. States—Grace and Marion Greenwood, Reah 





By Jose Clemenie Orozco. 






































Mural Detail. By Diego Rivera. 
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Ludins, Ione Robinson, Paul O’Higgins—came to Me- 
xico, served their apprenticeship, and left their work 
on local walls. 

* * * 

Those were exciting years. Our art was a seeth- 
ing cauldron. It was new, it was valiant, it was fresh, 
it was alive. Each new mural was a new milepost and 
a new defiance. But nothing, it seems, can be sustained 
at high pitch indefinitely. Throughout our first ten 
years, month after month, we recorded the process of 
this exciting development. And then, reluctantly, we 
commenced to observe that the headlong march was 
losing its original impetus, that its vitality was ebbing. 
The new art, still rapidly multiplying in quantity, in 
some way no longer seemed new. Its immense creative 
afflatus cooled down; the style became congealed, 
constricted, standardized, compressed into the narrow 
forms of what could be defined as a new academy. 

We have heard it said that a revolution almost 
invariably devours its leaders. Could that have been 


By Raul Castellancs. 


the case with the revolution in Mexican art? Could 
it be possible that the vitality of this new art was 
gone once its novelty wore off? Was its rapid deeli- 
ne the result of monotonous emulation? Was it due 
to the fact that its younger disciples blindly accepted 
the style and terminology of their elders and thus 
finally degraded it to a series of handy cliches? Or 
was it because the propaganda substance which lent 
its subject matter such highly dramatic appeal at the 
beginning ultimately became outworn and old? 

To answer these questions would probably requi- 
re more space than we have at our disposal. And yet, 
regardless of any answer we might propose, we can- 
not deny that the truly creative era of modern mu- 
ral art in Mexico, as brief as it was, exterted its po- 
werful universal influence on a very large portion of 
all contemporary art. It has been directly responsible 
for the revival of mural painting in other countries 
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and it has provided easel art with a new and vital 
orientation. 

Today, works by Mexican painters may be found 
in the world’s leading museums. Impressive volumes 
have been written on its subject by distinguished eri- 
ties abroad. Many exhibits of this art have been sta 
ged beyond our frontiers, while frescoes by leading 
Mexican painters adorn walls in prominent cities of 
the United States. 

The Mexican Renaissance was of brief duration, 
and one might say that it is now in its eclipse. But 
during its stormy days, during its frief florescence, 
it brought forth an art which left its permanent im- 
press on the art that has come in its wake. Walls, of 
course, are still being painted in Mexico. José Cle- 
mente Orozeo, the veteran leader and the greatest fi- 
gure in the original group, who died four months ago, 
literally continued his task to his final day. His en- 
tire career was marked by undiminished zeal and sus- 
tained insniration. As to Diego Rivera, after a some- 
what indifferent interin he accomplished three years 
ago one of his strulv great works in the Hotel del 
Prado mural. And there is Juan O’Gorman of the 
younger group, whose murals, closely adhering to the 
revolutionary tradion, have a puissant nersonal note, 
are new and stirring, and as fine as anything we have 
on ovr walls. 

IJowever, either heeause prblie walls or official 
awards are not as readily available as thev were in 
bygone years, or hecause our younger painters are 
cognizant of their limitations, not many of them have 
followed in the foot-steps of their elders. Most of 
them have returned to more conventional medin™s, 
seeking their personal expression at the easel rather 
than in monumental art. A great many of them have 
either never acquired or abandoned social ideals. Some 
have tound refuge in ivory towers. Others have 
fled from reality to non-objective aesthetic negation. 
But there hardly one among them who either conscious- 
ly or subconsciously does not bear in his work some 
degree of influence of the foregone era. 

Thus, in its newer forms and multiple ramifica- 
tions, Mexican art still represents a consistent and 
vital evolution of its earlier forms. Painting is still 
the most powerful of all creative expressions in our 
midst, and while it has lost some of its former spec- 
tacular aspects, it has lost none of its intrinsic worth. 
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Literary Appraisals 


FLAMES OF EMPIRE. By Peter Bourne. 434 pp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


NE of the best-known American Presidents in 
Mexico is a man whom most gringos have 
difficulty in remembering—James K. Polk, 

who led the United States during the war 

against Mexico. Both Polk and the Mexican War fi- 
gure in this gaudy cyclorama, as do—in greater or 
lesser degree—the French intervention in Mexico, the 
Empire of Maximilian and Carlotta, Napoleon III, Be- 
nito Judrez, Gustave Flaubert and Secretary Seward. 

This is, in short, a historical novel, with all that 
the somewhat déclassé phrase implies, and it raises 
a question at the outset: why should most period no- 
vels be written in language that is a cross between 
Stendhal’s beloved ‘‘Code Civil’’ and the fine print on 
the Long Island Rail Road’s new commuter’s identi- 
fication ecards? 

The passages of simple narration are less trying 
in this respect than the dialogue. Has anyone assay- 
ed the risk of putting plain ordinary speech—not mo- 
dern slang—in the mouths of period characters? 
Ours is a casual, colloquial age, and it is hard to be- 
lieve that the average reader will accept some of Mr. 
Bourne’s highly stylized exchanges. 


Mr. Bourne’s titular hero is a Confederate agent 
in France and Mexico. But it is the stcry of Ferdin- 
and Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, that author is 
chiefly oceupied in telling: the high state machinations 
that brought Maximilian to Mexico as the ‘‘elected’’ 
emperor of a people who didn’t want him; the attempt 
to fonnd a Ilapsburg dynasty in the semi-barbarous 
New World; the ‘‘Italian idyll’’ retreat at Cuernava- 
ea, and the final immolation before a firing-squad at 
Querétaro when the doomed Emperor was supposed to 
have said: ‘‘I forgive all, and I pray that all may for- 
give me. Viva Mexico!’’ 

The bare bones of the Maximilian story are a mov- 
ing, almost tragic record of one man’s ego-centricity, 
weakness and perhaps criminous ambition at the ex- 
pense of a nation. Mr. Bourne, the author of a previous 
novel about the Haitian Revolution, does little to ani- 
mate those bones. 

2 ¢.:< 


CORONADO. By Herbert E. Bolton. 504 pp. New 
York: Whittlesey House 


F OUR hundred and nine years ago last April Don 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, blueblooded, 30, 
able and confident, set out from his rendezvous at 
Compostela, Mexico, for the Seven Cities of gold and 
turquoise in the unknown immensity to the north. 
With him were 300 ecaballeros—-the flower of young 
adventurers from Spain—additional foot soldiers, 
hundreds of Indian allies and servants, more than a 
thousand horses, mules and burros, pack loads of trin- 
kets and artillery to placate the Indians, priests to 
baptize them. and commissarial herds of cattle. sheep, 
goats and hogs. Coronado found the Seven Cities in 
what he named New Mexico (including Arizona). But 
they were of dried mud; they were devoid of treas- 
ure; their inhabitants had never seen or heard of gold. 
A captive among the inhabitants of these cities 
who came from plains to the east wanted to get back 
home. The Turk, as the seeker called this Indian told 
them that in Gran Quivira, his land, they would find 
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more gold than they could load on their horses—and 
that beyond Quivira were places even richer. 

So on beyond, mas all4 and always mas alla, the 
gleam-followers rode. They came out on the Llano 
Estacado—the palisaded plain—and for many days 
traveled over grass so thick and resilient that the 
tramp of ‘‘a thousand horses’’ left no mark upon it. 
There were only the turf beneath, the sky above, ‘‘cat- 
tle’’ without number, and the land markless beyond. 
In what is now Kansas they reached Gran Quivira, 
but instead of finding a king sitting under tinkling 
bells of gold they found naked savages drifting at 
the heels of the buffaloes. 

Meantime, some of Coronado’s men riding west 
from the Rio Grande, on which he spent the first 
winter, had discovered the Grand Canyon of the Co- 
lorado and the Petrified Forest. He himself narrow- 
ly missed contacting De Soto’s expedition coming 
southward on the eastern fringes of the Mississippi 
Valley. When he returned to his starting place in 
Mexico he had been gone two years and three months. 
A fall had broken his body and failure had broken 
his spirit. He had followed the most fantastic, the 
most widely advertised and the most expensively pre- 
pared-for mirage that ever lured men into North 
American territory. As long as the human race is ac- 
quainted with hope and daring, the name of Corona- 
do will be a symbol. 

Only an explorer both by land and in the realms 
of the intellect could fully compass Coronado. Her- 
bert E. Bolton, the author of ‘‘Coronado,”’ is such an 
explorer. For almost half a century, over deserts, 
mountains and plains, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Pacific, he has been mapping the trails of conquis- 
tadores and padres. At the same time, based in the 
wonderful Bancroft Library of the University of Ca- 
lifornia. to which he has added great riches, he has 
explored the archives of three continents. 


When at the age of 31 he went, in 1901, to the 
University of Texas from the East as instructor in 
American history, he had no knowledge whatsover of 
Spanish. Immediate view of the indelibility of Spain 
on the history of the Southwest and West fired his 
imagination. In the forty years that have elasped 
since he went on to California he has published more 
volumes in the field of Spanish-American history and 
set more young scholars to working in that field than 
any other historian of the land. Many with a right 
to opinion will say that ‘‘Coronado”’ is the climax of 
his productions. 

‘‘History,’’ says Dr. Bolton, ‘‘deals with things 
of the imagination as well as of literal facts—other- 
wise there would be no history of discovery, literature, 
art, or invention.’’ There is, of course not one syl- 
lable of fictionizing in ‘‘Coronado,’’ but in glowing 
sympathy for dreamers and obstinate facts alike, the 
Bolton imagination plays constantly. 

Hiis knowledge of scores of characters is detailed 
and intimate: of Cabeza de Vaca, who started the 
golden fable and who ‘‘may have been something of 
a eharlatan’’; of gossips in Mexico and blood-suck- 
ing lawyers in Spain; above all. of the broken leader 
who left his dreams in the land of mas allé. He estab- 
lished that out of much about the expedition’s hor- 
ses, including the colors of Coronado’s mounts, no fact 
even remotely supports the legend that the mustangs 
of the West descended from some of his horses that 
ran away. After all the debates of so many years, 
we feel that at last we know Coronado’s route. 

To some minds Dr. Bolton’s habitual justification 
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of Spanish acts and policies will not always seem 
warranted. His neglect of the ‘ art of omission’’ re- 
He is not a master of 
English prose, but as a pioneering master of a vast 
field of history his name will certainly live. Now, 
drawing from the reservoirs of a lifetime’s storage, 
he has with graphic minutiae compassed the ‘*far- 
stretched greatness’’ of one of the greatest adventure 
stories in the history of the world. 


J. F. D. 


DON QUIXOTE. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. 


Trsnslated by Samuel Putnem. 2 volumes. 1,043 pp. 


New York: The Viking Press. 


HEN Don Quixote, in his misplaced zeal for li- 
W berty, unchains a gang of convicts, one of them 
claims to be writing the story of his life. ‘‘Is it fin- 
ished?’’ asks his liberator. ‘‘How could it be,’’ re- 
torts the convict, ‘‘when my life is not yet finished?’’ 
This might well be said of Cervantes himself, whose 
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four-hundredth birthday in 1947 found him very much 
alive. When he predicted. in the second part of ‘‘Don 
Quixote,’’ that the story would be read in every 
country and translated into every language, an Eng- 
lish translation of the first part had already appear- 
ed. Since that time its peregrinations and triumphs 
have been a continued story, to which Mr, Putnam 
now adds an important new episode. 

What is the source of such unbounded vitality? 
In this case it starts from the realization that life 
is too full to be completely encompassed by literature. 
It continues by evoking a healthy skepticism toward 
romantic books in particular, and toward the abuse 
of words and slogans in genera]. But ii does not flag 
until it has provided a means for truth, for discover- 
ing realities by discrediting illusions. Disillusionment, 
then, is not merely a pose adopted by our modern 
post-war novelists; it is a eritical stage in human 
development, the precondition of maturity. It is also 
the dynamic method that enabled Cervantes to acti- 
vate the novel, potentially the maturest of literary 
forms. 

*““Don Quixote,’’ though it casts a perennial en- 
chantment over youth, is ultimately dedicated to the 
theme of disenchantment. The fruit of its author’s 
ripened experience, it was written during his later 
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fifties and sixties, when the Renaissance itself was 
past its ripeness. His own career had been far more 
heroic than his hero’s was to be: it had. closely re- 
sembled, in misadventure if not in romance, his in- 
terpolated ‘‘Story of the Captive.’’ His bad luck at 
both pursuits completed the parallel he liked to draw 
between arms and letters. Maimed at Lepanto and 
enslaved at Algiers, he later met with imprisonment 
and excommunication while gathering provisions for 
the Armada. To sum it up in an overburdened word, 
Cervantes was a veteran. 

The tale he survived to tell was his happy end- 
ing. It bore out, not the knightly code, but the gam- 
bler’s maxim: ‘‘Patience and shutfle.’’ The hazards 
he encountered, had he succumbed to them, would 
have been the stuff of tragedy. Instead he weathered 
them and they disenchanted him, opening his eyes 
to the perspective of comedy. Now the comic vision 
may be less intense than the tragic, but it is broader; 
it may not touch the heart but it toughens the mind. 
It is thus more usable but, oddly enough, it is rarer; 
few readers expect a great book to be also.a funny 
one. Yet if wisdom lies in the perception of folly, has 
there ever been a wiser book? 

It was notably Cervantes wko perceived how the 
most arrant follies are undertaken with the greatest 
solemnity. He created an original character by test- 
ing the bookish hypothesis of chivalry. Then, on the 
principle of opposites, he perfected a comedy team. 
Once together, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza might 
have ambled endlessly down the picaresque road, had 
not their creator’s horizons been widening. Why, he 
wondered, were some men considered wise and others 
foolish? Measured by less worldly values, by the true 
or the good, might they not change places? Aren’t 
the Duke and the Duchess, with their condescending 
practical jokes morally inferior to the Knight and 
the Squire? And isn’t the defender of lost causes, 
whenever we call him Quixotic, a fool in Christ? 

Ideals are never far from the surface of satire, 
alihough—like Cervantes’ heroine—they remain in- 
visible. The world for which his hero sought justice 
was tangled—like ours—with inquisitions, book-burn- 
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ings, raical tensions, struggles between the haves 
and have-nots, ideological wars against the East, im- 
perialistic rivalries in the West. Spain sought, as it 
still does, to perpetuate the Middle Ages. But Cervan- 
tes recognized, with nostalgic regret, that the inven- 
tion of gunpowder had expiored the chivalrie way of 
life; the lron Age had superseded the Golden Age. 
Ilow would he have reacted to the Age of Uranium? 
His account of democracy-in-action is sympathetic if 
not utopian: Sancho Panza brings a fair—if not a 
new—deal to Barataria. 

Because of its continuing relevance, because of 
its pervasive sanity, we still need this book; and we 
particularly need this version of it. For, with the ex- 
ception of Robinson Smith, whose ‘‘Don Quixote’’ was 
published at London in 1908, Sar:uel Putnam is the 
first American translator, and his is the one new Eng- 
lish translation of our century. Meanwhile a genera- 
tion of Cervantists has been actively re-interpreting 
the work; while an American scholar, the late Ru- 
dolph Schevill, has established the authoritative Span- 
ish text. Mr. Putnam has made. good use of these con- 
tributions, both in his note and in his renderings. 
When it sticks to such matters, his commentary is 
more helpful than when—in the name of Shakespeare 
—he quotes Congreve. 

Translating ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ like translating the 
Bible, is a cumulative and collective process. Each 
new version is bound to benefit from its predecessors. 
Reciproeally, it should justify its own existence by 
getting closer to its original, and close to its readers 
as well. Having conscientiously satisfied the first eri- 
terion, Mr. Putnam deserves to satisfy the second. 
Take, for example, that Cervantine epithet which is 
literally but meaninglessly translated as ‘‘the Curious 
Impertinent.’’? Mr. Putnam approximates its meaning 
with ‘‘the One who was too Curious for his own Good.’’ 
Gallantly he aecepts the bristling challenge of puns 
and malapropisms, rhythms and assonances. When 
the verse sounds stilted, he may repeat: ‘‘It is not 
my fault but that of my steed.’’ 
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The expressive range of Cervantes’ prose, as it 
moves from salty proverbs to stately discourses, lea- 
ves certain nuances which cannot be caught in our 
language. We have dropped—as has Mr. Putnam— 
the distinction between ‘‘thou’’ and ‘‘you.’’ On the 
other hand, we distinguish between ‘‘knight’’ and 
‘*gentleman,’’ which Castilian designates by the same 
proud word, caballero. Some of this formality is lost 
when Cervantes speaks of a ‘‘well-bred courtier’’ 
(discreto cortisano) and Mr. Putnam refers to a ‘‘eul- 
tured city-dweller.’’ Such English periodically re- 
minds us that the bourgeois spirit has triumphed over 
courtly tradition. On a homelier plane, Cervantes 
mentions pigs: ‘‘so they are called (asi se llaman).’’ 
Mr. Putnam is less concerned with phraseology: 
‘‘that is what they were.’’ 

He brings home the stylistic problem by render- 
ing caletre, accurately but inconsistently, with an An- 
glicism (‘‘noddle’’) at one point and an American- 
ism (‘‘noodle’’) at another. On the whole, despite a 
few ventures into vernacular (‘‘grub,’’ ‘‘jiffy,’’ 
‘‘worthwhile’’), he resists the temptation to Ameri- 
eanize his material. He is too well aware of the ohiect 
lesson presented by the cockney facetiousness of Mot- 
teux, whose translation is currently the most avail- 
able. One reason why Mr. Putnam’s should replace it 
is his feeling for Cervantes’ dead-pan humor. 

Loeal color is rarely translatable, and archaism 
is frequently as obscure as the Cave of Montesinos. 
What eomes through, more straightforvardly and im- 
pressivelv than ever. is the comprehensive and time- 
less laughter of an old soldier. 
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Twenty-Five Years 


MEXICAN LIFE 


on the Mexican Stage 


tic stage during the foregone twenty-five years 

is, I must say at the outset, not a rewarding task. 

Indeed, in undertaking this task we find ourselves 

facing a panorama so devoid of significant event, 
s0 invariably colorless, so entirely steeped in mediocri- 
ty, that we doubt if the effort would be worth while. 
In fact, the panorama represents a process of steady 
decline rather than progress. 

The current stuff that has kept our theatrical 
mill running during these twenty-five years provi- 
ded, it seems, material of sufficient interest for regu- 
larly filling up these columns; it was entertaining 
enough, even provocative enough, to erouse our pe- 
riodical mordant reactions, to say nothing of repeated 
lamentations; but it is hardly interesting enough for 
retrospective recapitulation. 

Though we have no way of comparing the last 
twenty-five years with any other similar period in our 
dramatic history, we can safely assume that no other 
twenty-five year period in our theatre has been as 
dull and uneventful as the last. During these twenty- 
five years dramatic art in our midst, failing to achi- 
eve a trace of valid progress, has even failed to pre- 
serve its status quo. It has followed a fatal down- 
ward course. We need only to count the number of 
plavhouses today devoted to the purveyance of this 
art in order to surmise the true state of affairs. Tn 
the course of these vears, while the population of Me- 
xico city has tripled in size, its dramatic plavhouses 
have been reduced to less than half. One after ano- 
ther, our venerable teatros de comedia—‘‘ Principal ’’ 
‘‘Maria Guerrero.’’ ‘‘Imperial,’” and even the ecom- 
paratively new ‘‘Regis,’’ have been either torn down 
or converted into movie houses; to an extent that at 
this time, discounting the auditorium of the ‘‘Bellas 
Artes.’’ which is mainly utilized for econeerts and 
opera, all we have left in the way of ‘‘legitimate’’ 


T: attempt a retrospective survey of our drama- 


By Vane C. Dalton 


playhouses is the ‘‘Fabregas,’’ the ‘‘Iris,’’ the ‘‘Ar- 
beu,’’ the ‘‘Lirico’’ and the ‘‘Ideal.’’ 

However, the marked decline of drama in Mexi- 
co should not be regarded as a purely local or isola- 
ted phenomenon. During the last twenty-five years, 
with the advent of the cinema, the art of spoken dra- 
ma has declined the world over. What happened in 
Mexico has likewise happened in the United States, 
in England, in France, and elsewhere. The cinema 
has crowded out, or, more truly, absorbed the drama- 
tie stage as an institution of popular entertainment. 

In Mexico, as elsewhere, the theatre fought 
against this absorbtion, and during its earlier stages 
this struggle exerted upon it a temporary salubrious 
effect. Our theatre sought to rid itself of its outworn 
traditions: it sought to remake itself, to assure its 
existence by avoiding competition with the cinema, 
by preserving an art which was beyond competition. 
Ta 1 
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Twenty-five years ago, when we commenced this 
lengthy log, our theatre seémed to reveal occasional! 


‘spurts of vitality... Our aspiring young- literati, tried 


their hands at writing piays; little theatre groups, 
such as ‘‘Ulisis’’ or ‘*Urientacién,’’ brought forth an 
occasional stir; we had regular sustained dramatic 
seasons presenting repertories of worth-while plays 
in translation, staged by capable casts. There was, 
as we remember it now, something of the trail-blaz- 
ing spirit in the air. Our theatre reflected the unrest 
and venturesomeness of the post-revolutionary era. 
Today, as hard as we may seek, we do not encounter 
this spirit. Our literati have abandoned the theatre. 
Faced by the inexorable need to earn a living they 
have found an outlet for their talents in other, less 
precarious, fields. 

If, on the other hand, we should attempt to view 
the doleful situation with a grain of optimism—if we 
are to assume that the art of living drama can never 
become fully extinct—we might conclude that the 
present low state of our stage is a transitory, even 
a salutory, phase within the general scheme of our 
cultural evolution. For we cannot conscientiously 
deplore the decline, even the complete extinction, of 
the native theatrical tradition. With the immortal 
‘Don Juan Tenorio’’ as its point of departure, with 
its motheaten line of hokum colloquially known as 
‘‘astracanada,’’ in short, with the whole staple gamut 
of its quotidian fare, nothing will be lost if it dies 
a quiet and peaceful death. If Mexico, in other words, 
is to ever develop a valid dramatic stage it will have 
to depart altogether from its negative past: it will 
have to begin from seratch. 

Perhaps, if we look at it more cheerfully, we 
might find traces of this beginning in the conspicuous 
su 2ess which during the last two years has rewarded 
th: efforts of such gifted and intrepid directors as 
Seki Sano and Celestino Gorostiza, who are introdu- 
cing and popularizing in our midst plays of outstand- 
ing merit by contemporary, American and English 
authors presented by thoroughly competent casts. It 
might eventually turn out that they are indeed the 
forerunners of a new and significant revival. 
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MUSIC 


lf in the realm of legitimate drama the foregone BRASS P IPE FITTINGS 


two and a half decades have represented a process 

of deterioration, in the realm of music Mexico has 90 Elis 

achieved a degree of progress which is probably uo- 

paralleled in its entire history. During these two and 45 Ells 
Street Ells 











a half decades we have observed the splendid growth 
of the Mexican Symphony Orchestra, organized in 
1927 by Carlos Chavez, and dissolved by him after 
twenty years of brilliant achievement. 


The annual concert seasons offered by this or- 
chestra stimulated wide public appreciation of sym- 
phony music; they provided an excellent training 
ground for local musicians and an incentive for nati- 
ve composers. Hence, the dissolution of this ensemble 
and the retirement of its founder as orchestra con- 
ductor represents a great, and probably for the time _ 
being an irreparable, loss in our world of music. 3.2 m/m (1/") 
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The National Symphony Orchestra, conducted by to 
José Pablo Moneayo ,has been left to fill the want; vi 
though it is doubtful if it will ever be able to fully 50.8 m/m (2”) 
replace the former ensemble. Moncayo is still young 
and he might develop with time. As yet, however, 
neither he nor the orchestra under his direction can 
justly claim the responsible position that has been as- 


signed to them. L A P A L (0 M 4 


We have other capable symphony ensembles, 
such as the Jalapa Symphony Orchestra, conducted MEXI 
by José Ives Limantour, or the Philharmonic Orches- CO, D. F. 
tra which has performed periodically under guest 
conductors; but despite their presence we are com- Mesones No. 33 12.77 -72 
pelled to admit that thus far the void left by the Me- Apartaado No. 7304 35 - 01 - 32 
xican Symphony Orchestra has not been filled. 
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OPERA 


In the field of opera, after many dormant years, 
Mexico has staged a veritable comeback. Since 1942 
we have had at least one permanently functioning 
organization, the Opera Nacional, whose annual sea- 
sons at the Palacio de Bellas Artes have attracted ca- 
pacity audiences and have done much to popularize 
this art. 


We have had other, interim, opera seasons, name- 
ly those of the Bellas Artes Institute, but it is undeni- 
able that the Opera Nacional company has secured for 
itself a position of foremost rank. Despite its limited 
resources—derived largely from a brief roster of pa- 
trons—it has been able to contract eminent singers 
from abroad and the very best of native talent, whose 
performance has been adequately supported by a well 
trained chorus and orchestra. 


Today, with such splendid native singers as Irma 
Gonzalez, Oralia Dominguez, Celia Garcia, Rodolfo 
Ibafiez, Ignacio Ruffino, Roberto Silva and Gilberto 
Cerda, to name a few among the best, and with or- 
chestra conductors, stage directors and scenic desig- 
ners of proven ability, as well as a large and grateful 
public, opera art enjoyes in our midst a greater meas- 
ure of stability than it has in many years. 
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Art and Personal Notes 


ALERIA DE ARTE (Palma Norte No. 417-510) is 
G currently presenting an unusually interesting 
group of paintings and drawings by Isidoro Ocampo. 
Some of the exhibited works were reproduced in the 
last month’s issue of this magazine. Projecting the 
lower stratum of city life, and with the humble ‘‘tipos 
del barrio’’ comprising their dramatis personae, 
Ocampo’s virile paintings follow a sustained viewpoint 
and a consistent course. 


J UAN M. LOPEZ, who expresses himself with equal 
facility either in painting or in sculpture, is exhi- 
biting his newer work in both mediums at the Galeria 
Jardin Tabacalera (Corner I. Mariscal and Ramos 
Arizpe). 


S ALON de la PLASTICA MEXICANA (Calle de 

Puebla No. 54) is offering at this time a volumi- 
nous and varied collective exhibition of prints, draw- 
ings and paintings in water color, tempera and gou- 
ache, by forty and some odd Mexican artists. Nearly 
every prominent name in our contemporary art figu- 
res in the extensive catalogue of this quite impressive 
show. 


F IF TY paintings in oil by the gifted young Mexican 
artist Ramén Espino Barros comprise the one- 
man show at the Cireulo de Bellas Artes (Avenida 
Juarez No. 58) Portraits, landscapes and still life, vi- 
gorously brushed and vibrant in color, attest the ma- 
ture assertion of a painter who, quite uninfluenced 
by prevalent trends, has evolved a veritable person- 


ality. 
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A SMALL group of paintings on a variety of the- 

mes by a new local painter, Carlos Felipe Vaz- 
quez, is being shown in the course of this month at 
the Galeria Romano (José Maria Marroqui No. 5). A 
teacher and archaeologist, Vazquez has taken up 
painting several years ago, devoting himself to his 
new pursuit with true dedication and discipline. Na- 
turally gifted, he has, in a relatively brief time, suf- 
ficiently mastered the technical means of his craft to 
express himself with admirable assurance and a sa- 
lient personal note. 


D URING the second fortnight of this month Gale- 

ria Romano will present a collection of paintings 
on Mexican themes by the American artist William 
Bentley Rowe who during the foregone year has been 
residing in Taxco. 


Pp ATNTINGS in oil by the distinguished Spanish ar- 

tist Enrique Climert may be seen during this 
month at the Ateneo Espafiol de Mexieo (Avenida 
Morelos No. 219). A colorist of outstanding force, 
Climent combines in his art the very new and the 
very old. Expressing himself in a thoroughly modern 
idiom, his themes are poetic visions of a vanished 
world. 


p AINTINGS, prints and drawings by the more 

gifted punils of the Centro Popular de Arte No. 
2 are on exhibit during the first ten days of this 
month at Calle de Allende No. 26. While most of the 
work has a routinary eclass-room stamp. this school 
deserves amnle praise for the hiehly vyusual merit 
revealed in the work of some of its pupils. 


MUSEO DE GUADATATARA, Jaliseo, introdueed 

last month to the publie of Guadalajara the works 
of Tom J. Coffen and Netter Worthington. American 
painters who have been working in Mexico during the 
past few years. 
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MAKE yourself a cup of hot Bovril when you feel tired or 
depressed. You ‘Il feel better as soon as you've enjoyed its 
comforting, cheering warmth. It sharpens your appetite—helps . : 


you to eat well and keep well. Bovril puts beef into you. Drink 


it daily. 
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AINTINGS and sketches of Mexican scenes by Fred 
P J. Carpenter were shown last month at the Petit 
Pillage Galleries in St. Louis, Missouri. The exhibit 
attracted a large attendance and very favorable com- 
ments in the local press. 

It was during his sojourn in Mexico a year ago 
that Carpenter decided to resume his artistic career 
which he abandoned during more than twenty years. 
After graduating from the Art Institute of Chicago 
in 1925 and gaining rapid professional prestige, he 
was compelled several years later, due to depression, 
to give up painting and seek to earn his living in the 
ice cream business. He gave up this business and re- 
turned to art after his visit in Mexico. Judging from 
the reception accorded his recent exhibit, it has been 
a quite successful return. 


Patterns of an Cld City. .. 


Continued from page 25 


expediency. A means of avoiding needless seandal. 
Everything had been quietly thrashed out and agreed 
upon before, and the Mexican judge merely legalized 
this agreement. 

If this means that I am actually beginning a new 
existence, she said to herself, it is only to the extent 


that I ‘ll be out of hiding. Essentially I ‘ll go on’ 


the same as before. I will probably have to make a 
greater effort to keep busy so as to forget that I am 
lonely. I might even try and do some sort of regular 
work—find a fixed occupation. Wistfully she recalled 
the crowded years of wartime. when she could avoid 
the need of facing Mort at breakfast by getting up 
at five o’clock each morning, even on Sundays, and 
driving her car to a suburban hospital where she 
served an apprenticeship at nursing. These were the 
easiest years, for everyone then shared in the common 
sacrifice, and personal problems, even grave problems, 
submerged in the much more important impersonal, 
cause, became unimportant. In the prevalent mood of 
forebearance and suffering it was easy to forget her 
frustration and grief. It was during those years that 
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because of the acknowledged “LI- 
VERPOOL” standard of QUALITY. 
GOOD TASTE and FAIR PRICES, as 
well as the traditional COURTESY of 


its entire personnel. 
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Mexico, D. F. 
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Now 100% modernized the new REGIS houses: 
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PAOLO’S, the capital’s most charming and popular 
restaurant, where the food is superb. 


CAPRI SUPPER CLUB. featuring the inimitable music of 
Agustin Lara. 


TURKISH BATHS for men and women. 
BEAUTY AND BARBER SHOPS. 
TRAVEL BUREAU. MONEY EXCHANGE. 
MOVIE THEATRE. 


CARLOS GIRIBET, Managing Director. 


ALL AT AVE. JUAREZ 77 - MEXICO, D. P. 
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she believed she had grown fully reconciled with things 
as they were, and that she would always accept her 
predicament passively, unprotestingly, with mute re- 
signation, 

She preserved this sense of resignation during 
the calmer and more trying times after the war had 
reached its end. She believed that she wouid go on 
living with Mort in helpless acquiescence to the rest 
of her days, that she would never be able to rebel, 
or struggle out of the rut, Human existence, she grew 
accustomed to think, was largely a process of habit, 
and almost any adverse circumstance ceased being 
painful once it became a fixed habit. That was why 
people who had been cruelly maimed or shorn of every- 
thing whith makes life worth living still clung to life. 

Mort had deceived her. He had been faithless. 
Fell in love with a young woman who had _ been his 
employee and established a ménage on the side, That, 
by all standards of conventional conduct should have 





Opening on January 31, we place at the ended their marriage. But she lacked strength and 
service of the Anglo-American colony our decision. It might have been due to the reason that 
ultra-modern establishment during the previous sixteen years of their married 


life he had been unfailingly kind and devoted and 
that so far as she had ever known had never revealed 


SUPER CARNICERIA MEXICO an interest in any other woman that at the beginning 
she regarded his misconduct as a misfortune, as a pas- 


sing aberration from which he would presently revert 





at Calle Serapio Rendon No. 56 to his former normal self. She no longer shared with 
him the bed he had befouled, but otherwise she re- 

where you will find an extensive assortment of mained at his side. 
Fine Meats, Fowl~whole or in parts—, Fish, Eventually, by the time she had grown convin- 
Conserves, Groceries, Imported and Domestic eed that his entanglement was permanent, that she 
Wines and Liquors, Fresh Fruit, Vegetables, had lost him irretrievably, her incongruous existence 
etc. etc. became a habit which she was unable to break. She 
wed become chained to a routine that with all its 
RUBEN VELAZ . pathetic inconsistency followed its own rational cour- 
QUEZ C. Proprietor se. She lived with Mort under the same roof, kept 
—_— apart yet held together by an insurmountable abyss. 
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Carlos Alwarado 
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Telephone: 38-22-00 


Faultless electrical installation is indispensable for better lighting. 
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owners, executing every job, small or large, with the aim to provide 
better lighting at a lower cost. 
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T HE Banco del Patrimonio Familiar, S. A. offers to the public of 
Mexico its Savings Department, which enables you by means of new 
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It was not hate that bound her to him, nor the mere 
force of inertia, but more likely a vague hope of ulti- 
mate vindication. 

And then, when at the end of eight years the 
abyss might have been bridged, she finally made her 
decision. Her need of him lasted so long as she was 
needless to him; but when conditions underwent a 
sudden change and he became actually in need of 
her again, she cast him away. 

He seemed to her pitiful and clumsy and detest- 
ably weak striving to regain her trust and affection 
after the other woman died. And suddenly she real- 
ized that she had waited long enough. 


The Beast 
HAND 
MADE 


GIRLS’ 
DRESSES 


* * * 


Despite the handicap of a rather limited com- 
mand of English, the Licenciado Tedéfilo Spota, who 
over a considerable period of years had almost enti- 
rely restricted his practice to the negotiation of di- 
vorses, enjoying, despite his comparative youth, an en- 
viable reputation in his specialized field, was thorough- : 
ly at ease in his dealings with American clients. He 4 ae 
prided himself on understanding their peculiar mental 
traits and idiosyncrasies and on being able to gain \\ CR CIONES 
their implicit confidence. Thus his most lucrative 
fees came from American clients. Pleasing of person- 
ality, suave and urbane, he followed his profession 


with a natural élan. His innate curiosity had never 
been blunted by his prosaic routine and he derived 
endless amusement from the extralegal, the under- 





lying human element involved in his cases. In fact, 
he — himself as something of a psychologist. 

As she sat at the corner table of the elegant res- A 
taurant that as the evening wore on took on greater LOPEZ a EX/CO, 0. F. 
signs of animation some of the strange remarks the : 
Licenciado had made earlier in the afternoon persist- Between Art. 123 & Victoria 
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to offer the most beautiful selection of flowers 
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ently recurred in her memory. ‘‘If you will pardon,’’ : 
he said, ‘‘a man in my protession must be a psycho-°' 
logist (she didn’t immediately surmise what he meant 
tor the way he pronounced it it sounded like ‘‘pssee- 
ckolochiss’’), and the way I look at your situation 
it is something—if you please excuse the vulgar com- 
parison—something like a woman’s desire aroused at 
a bargain counter. You want a thing because it is 
Waluueu vy someone else. And you have become indif- 
ferent to it because there is no one else who wants 
it.’”’ So it’s been merely a bargain counter, she 
thought. 


- * © 


The waiter lifted a bushy eyebrow when she asked 
him to remove the plate of almost untouched food and 
ordered a bottle of champagne. The music had start- 
ed and several couples began to move over the minute 
danee-floor. Nasty and nice, she thought. Grabbing 
at a bargain counter. A shrewd fellow. Nasty and 
nice. She wondered if she was actually annoyed be- 
eouse he declined her invitation; if she actually need- 
ed someone, needed someone desperately—anyone—at 
this particular moment. Then gradually her thoughts 
and vision became pleasantly blurred and the green 
fish floated around the walls amid the toppling bot- 
tles as in a heavy tide. 

She remembered when she left the place that her 
hotel was only two blocks away, though she was not 
quite sure whether she walked in the right direction . 
until she recognized the liveried attendant standing 
at the door. 
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representing the finest in 
QUALITY and STYLE. 
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Mexican Life 


and to 
Howard S. Phillips 


its Founder and Editor, on 
the 25th Anniversary of this 
distinguished Review. 
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VISIT OUR NEW AND MODERN MEAT MARKET 
and you ‘ll get value in price and quality. 


Whatever you might want in the line of the finest meats, 
we have it. All you have to do is dial 28-91-44, and your 
order will be on the stove in a jiffy! 


If you live in the Lomas, Polanco or Anzures, 
we are a step away from your home 


“MIAMI” MEAT MARKET 
Corn. or CEDROS & TAINE 
(Chapultepec Morales) 

Personal attention of Posada and Gabriel. 
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Sea of the Dead... 
Continued from page 20 - 


they are moonbeams on the sea. But the sailors, the 
masters of ships, the boatmen laugh at the ignorant 
landsmen. They know that it is the hair of the mother 
of waters who peers up to see the full moon. It is 
Yemanjé who comes to watch the moon. That is why 
men stand gazing at the silvered sea on moonlit nights. 
They know that the mother of waters is there. 


The negroes play guitars, accordions, dance the 
batuquen and sing. It is the tribute that they pay 
to the mistress of the sea. Others smoke their pipes 
to light up the paths, so that Yemanjd can see her 
way. All love her and even forget their wives- when 
the hair of the mother of waters is spread upon the 
sea. 


And so Guma stands, looking at the silver curves 
of the water and hearing the music of the negro who 
invites them to die, singing, ‘Sweet is death in the 
sea,’ for the drowned will go to meet the mother of 
waters, the loveliest woman in the world. Guma sta- 
res at her hair, forgetting Livia, with her body stret- 
ched out, offering her breasts; Livia who waited so 
long for the hour of love; Livia who saw the storm 
destroying everything, sinking boats, killing men; Li- 
via who was so much afraid... How she would like 
to hold--him in her arms, to kiss his mouth and dis- 
cover on it whether he was afraid when the lights 
darkened; to clasp him to her body and know if the 
sea had drenched him! 

Nevertheless, he stands there, Livia forgotten, 
thinking only of Yemanjd, the mistress of the sea. 
Perhaps even envying the father and son who died 
in the storm and who are seeing worlds that only 
sailors on great steamships know. Livia is filled with 
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hatred, with a desire to weep, to leave the sea, to go 
far away. 

A boat passes. Livia raises her head and turns 
to see it better. 

They call to Guma, ‘Good evening Guma!’ 

Guma waves his hand. ‘A good trip to you!’ 

Livia looks at him. Now that a cloud has hidden 
the moon and that Yemanja has gone, Guma puts out 
his pipe and smiles. She crouches, joyful, feeling 
herself already in his arms. 

‘Where can that negro be singing?’ says Guma. 

‘I don’t know. Maybe in the fort.’ 

‘Lovely music!’ 

‘Poor Judith!’ 

Guma looks back at the sea. 

‘You’re right... Life is going to be hard for 
her! And with a son in her belly!...’ 

His face darkens, and he looks at Livia. She is 
lovely, lying there, offering herself. Iler hands are 
not made for drudgery. If he should be left in the 
sea, she would have to belong to another man to go 
on living. Her hands are not made for drudgery. This 
thought fills him with deep anger. Livia’s breasts 
are showing under her blouse. All the men on the 
wharf desire her. All would like to possess her he- 
cause she is the loveliest. And when it came his turn to 
go with Yemanji? He would like to kill her as she 
lay there, so that she would never belong to another. 

‘And what if one day my boat should founder 
and I should be food for fishes?’ 

Her laughter was forced. 

And once again the voice of the negro pierces 
the night. 

Sweet is death in the sea... 

‘Would you work to earn your living too? Or 
would you go off with another man?’ 

She began to ery with fear. She also fears that 
day when her man will be left at the bottom of the 
sea, never to return, that day when he will go with 
Yemanja, the mistress of the sea. the mother of wa- 
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NATIONAL STORAGE 
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MEXICO, D. F. 


We Store All Types of 
MERCHANDISE 


and we issue certificates of 
deposit and pledge bonds. 


WE EQUIP SPECIAL STOREROOMS 


We distribute Stored Merchandise. We pay freight and 
handling for the accounts of ou r customers and we 
obtain insurance. 


BONDED SECTION 


We can store your imported merchandise in our Bonded 

Section, without immediate payment of Customs duties, 
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ters, to roam the oceans and the land. She straight- 
tens up and her arms clasp Guma’s neck. 

‘Today I was afraid... 1 waited for you at the 
edge of the wharf. It seemed to me that you would 
never come... 

But Guma came. Yes, he knew how anxiously 
Livia waited; how much she feared. He came to her 
arms, to her love. 

A voice sings in the distance: 


Sweet, oh sweet, is death in the sea... 


And now the hair of Yemanja, mistress of the sea, 
no longer shines beneath the moon. What stopped 
the negro’s music were the love groans of Livia, the 
woman on the wharf that all men desire, and who 
now, on the prow of the Valiant, is loving her man, 
because she feared so much for him and is still so 
much afraid. 


The winds of the storm are far away now. The 
waters from the clouds of the false night are falling 
on the other ports. Yemanja will roam with other 
bodies through other lands. Now the sea is calm and 
pleasant. The sea is the friend of the masters of ships. 
Is the sea not their road, their street, their home? Is 
it not on the sea, on the prow of its boats, that they 
love and beget their sons? 


Yes, Guma loves the sea and Livia loves it too. 
The sea is beautiful thus, in the blue night, endless 
blue, mirror of the stars. filled: with ‘the lanterns of 
boats, filled with the lanterns of embers in pipes, fil- 
led with murmurs of love. . The ‘sea, is. the friend, the 
pleasant friend, of all those who Hve~on ‘it. - 

And Livia smells.the savor-of the:sea on Guma’s 
flesh. ot ie | es 

The Valiant sways like a hammock. 
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Felipe... 

Continued from page 28 

it. She explained that the small coffin on the hand 
bier in front was a hurry order and was drying 
against immediate delivery. She illustrated how com- 
fortable she made the little things on their way to 
heaven, with the aid of shirred silk and cotton wad- 
ding, and put in a business bid by adding that in case 
we could use anything of the kind she could provide 
it at anywhere from ten to fifty pesos. Finally, she 
asked if we would not like to take her picture ard 
hurried out to prinp up a bit and then stood with 
pride and coquetry, leaning against a fifty-peso cas- 
ket with a smile on her face. We found a children's 
school in session in the back yard where the coffins 
were being manufadtured. Curiously, and perhaps 
fortunately, Mexicans, from the cradle to the grave, 
seem to like to play with Death. 


We Find a Playmate 
Continued from page 30 
whistles, on the long trip over mountains and rivers 
ard plaints to Chicago and New York, rushing let- 
tuce and tomatoes and other fresh vegetables so that 
the people at the big hotels could have what they 
wanted for breakfast when their own farms lay deep 
under the snow. The mighty dramas of the world— 
the wars, the explorations, the march of progress— 
have mostly been connected with the job of getting 
food from one place to another. I shall have to con- 
fess that this is an entirely unworthy thought for so 
big a subject; but I never think of those silent In- 
dian runners panting through the night that I do not 
think now awful it would have been if—after all that 
relay race—the king’s cook had burned the fish! 
Night had fallen when we left Ciudad Obregon 
to go to Navojoa, where we were to sleep. We ran 
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the cars, one at a time, on the pango ferryboats 
wnich carned us across the Rio Mayuo—The Mayo 
River—. It was a dark and the headlights of the 
cars threw weird grotesque shadows on the half-nak- 
ed figures of the Mayo Indians up to their necks in 
the swift-flowing river, struggling to tug the pangos 
against the current. This river divides the ancient 
land of the Mayos from the country of the Yaquis. 

The Mayos are famous for making blankets. They 
are very beautiful, being artistic mixtures of blue and 
green and brown. They are not as stiff and unwieldy 
as the Navajo blankets. The Navajos weave theirs 
of sheep’s wool; the Mayos use goat’s hair. Many of 
the Mayos work on the great farms of the Yaqui Pro- 
ject and are good, faithful workers. At certain ti- 
mes of the year, however they leave the tractors and 
slip out into secret places in the mountains, where 
they have strange heathen ceremonies—ceremonies 
which have come down to them from a mysterious 
and distant past. 

They have a strange legend about their river. 
They still believe the story about the Seven Golden 
Cities of Cibola for which Coronado the explorer was 
searching. They believe it is somewhere up in the 
mountains at the headwaters of the Rio Mayo. They 
think it has been there for untold ages and that the 
inhabitants are a very wise, almost god-like people. 
When the spring rains come and the waters of the 
Rio Mayo tear down in wild floods, they find float- 
ing boards carved with outlandish inscriptions. The 
Mayos believe that these markings on the boards are 
in the language of a forgotten and mysterious peo- 
ple who are trying to send them messages on the flood 
waters of the river. The Mayos have great ideas of 
loyalty. In the last Mexican Revolution a band of 
Indians—both Yaquis and Mayos—joined the rebel 
side. Their commander was a big handsome Mayo In- 
dian whose name was General Yucopicio. When the 
revolution ended and the other soldiers went home 
to their’ farms, General Yucopicio did not take his 
Indians’ home. They vanished one night and were 
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next heard of in the wild fastnesses of the mountains. 
Une day, months afterward, they came trailing out 
of the mountains into Navojoa. The Mexicans asked 
General Yucopicio why he had done this thing. He 
refused to tell. ‘1 report only to my chief,’ he said 
with dignity. Whereupon he went all alone to the 
grave of President Obregon, who had been his friend 
and commander, and told him the secret of the In- 
dian soldiers who would not go home. 

We stopped at a very quaint old Mexican hotel in 
Navojoa. The bellboys and porters were all Mayo 
Indians. At night they slept out on the stone steps 
of the hotel. They didn’t really lie down, but simply 
propped themselves up against the door and snoozed 
off—wrapped in ther lovely Mayo blankets. This made 
it difficult to get through the door, you had to 
step on them or step over them. Having seen the Ma- 
yos fighting, I thought it best not to step on them. 
Who knows but that one of them might have been 
the little fellow who fought all that day against the 
fire of fourteen machine guns in the cemetery at 
Naco! 


Lost Mines. .. 

Continued from page 24 

was too excited to sleep and finally got up and sat 
by the fire till daybreak. We started as soon as it was 
light and then began one of the hardest jobs I had 
ever undertaken. It is not always a simple matter to 
keep on a trail that is in constant use; and when it 
comes to one that has not been used for half a centu- 
ry or more it is next to impossible. Sometimes we 
lost it and were an hour beating about in the brush, 
before we found it again. We had to walk, as the 
animals were as much at sea through dense growths 
of chaparral. Sunset found us on a bare ledge of 
rocks, where the trail disappeared, and there was 
nothing to do but camp there for the night. 

‘*At daybreak we began hunting for the trail, and 
the men had declared repeatedly there was an end of 
it when I discovered it. doubling on itself and leading 
through the brush again. I sent two men ahead with 
machetes to make path, and we followed slowly, lead- 
ing the animals. Night found us apparently no nearer 
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We Extend our Warmest Congratulations to 
Mr. HOWARD S. PHILLIPS 


Editor of 
Mexican Life 


for his 25 years of highly useful service to 
the Republic of Mexico, wishing him and 
his distinguished publication many more 
years of continued success and prosperity. 
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fitted at a nominal cost. - 





our goal. We were still descending the mountain, and 
on every hand stretched the limitiess chaparral. | have 
been in lonely places, but never one like that. The 
old man -had -talked of bears-and tigers. There was 
absolutely not a sign of life, not even a bird save 
an occasional vulture, sailing overhead. The men 
luoked downeast and after supper one of them came 
and asked me to turn back. He said bis companions 
were: all triste (Sad) and ‘afraid we were going to 
the death.’ 1 asked him why they thought so and he 
replied because the vultures had followed us for two 
days. For answer | told him to make ready for an 
early start and assured him we should make it in one 
day more. Then | rolled myself in my blankets. 
‘*When I woke it was not yet light, but before | 
had actually opened my eyes, { knew I was alone. I 
ealled out but thére, was no reply. The cowards, sa- 
tisfied that | would not turn back, had deserted me 
in the night; and when daylight came, I found they 
had taken the best part of the provisions. 1 cursed 
them till I was tired out; and swore with every oath 
that I would never give up till I had seen the mine, 
and that if I failed, the vultures were welcome to my 
earcass. Then I started again, hewing my way with 
a machete, that had‘ luckily been left behind. I kept 
on all day, not even stopping to eat and had about 
decided to give. it up ‘until .the. following morning, 
when I suddenly came to a part of the slope that 
seemed a wide ledge of red sandstone. It was devoid 
of vegetation.and the trail.was sharply defined, being 
worn deep in the sandy formation. I determined to 
push on, relying on my mule to keep on the trail. 
“It was now so dark I could not see four feet 
ahead. My mulé séeméd nervous and several times 


' gtood stockstill. I wot: off repeatedly and groped 


about .in the darkness. to make sure I was still on 


‘the trail.. I had just ‘gotten into the seddle and rid- 


den perhaps five rods further, when she came to a 
sudden standstill, snorted and began to tremble. I 
urged her forward but she_reared and tried to bolt 
up the mountain. T turned her. about: and forced her 
on a few steps, when she stopped again and showed 
every sign of extreme terror. Dismountitig I took a 
step forward. retaining my hold on her neck and it 
was well I did, for I found myself stepping into spa- 
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ce, and only saved myself by hanging on to the mule. 
1 had used my last match and there was nothing to 
do but stay my hunger as best 1 could and wait fur 
daylight. it was evident that I reached sume surt uf 
a jumping-off place; how much of a one | should 
know in the morning. 

‘*When 1] awoke the sun was high. I had slept 
from sheer exhaustion, but | was provoked at finding 
it broad daylight. It was fortunate for me that it was 
though, for as | sprang up and started forward. I 
saw that I was near the edge of a precipice; and the 
thought of my close shave made me feel hot and eold 
by turns. I crept nearer and saw that the trail raa 
to the very edge of the cliff, which had the appear- 
ance of a mountain that had been sliced off like a 
loaf of bread. Crawling to the edge, I looked over and 
saw a perpendicular descent of thousands of feet, 
which, instead of sloping outward at the hase reeeded; 
and at either side, as far as I could see, was the same 
precipitous wall. The bottom of the cafion was four 
thousand feet below. As I seanned it hurriedly, a 
shining line of silver caught my eye—a river of cour- 
se—and there close beside it, was a clump of bright 
green foliage, with patches of white that could be 
nothing less than the walls of the hacienda. Yes there 
was ‘El Naranjal,’ [I could have sworn it: vet no de- 
sert mirage was ever more inaccessible. On every 
hand towered those forbidding cliffs. My provisions 
were exhausted. My mule was ready to drop in her 
tracks. I knew that unless I turned hack and made 
the rancho, J should starve to death; on looking up 
I saw the vultures still sailing overhead. I sat for 
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hours, gazing at that patch of green, till I could al- 
most see the outlines of the buildings, Once | thougi.t 
1 heard the chime of a bell. At last, aroused by the 
burning sun, I took one last look and started sadly up 
the mountain, dragging my mule after me, Even then 
I was not satisfied to go, but turned again and again, 
till 1 could no longer see the bottom of the cafion. 

‘‘Before night, my mule lay down and refused 
to stir. 1 took vit the saddle and left ner. After that 
I lost sight of the vultures. Weary as ] was, the as- 
cent was much quicker than going the other way and 
after three days of terrible suffering, I reached the 
rancho, only to find it deserted. | managed to get into 
the house where | found a little corn. That night I 
chewed corn and drank water. The next day I made 
tortillas and then set out for Durango. Falling in 
with some freighters, I gladly traveied with them, 
and part of the way had a mule to ride. When | re- 
ached the city, I wrote a full account of my expe- 
rience to my employers. I had some doubt as to whe- 
ther they would believe me, an.J while waiting for an 
answer, my old enemy got the best of me and I went 
on a spree. It ended in an attack of fever and when 
I came to my senses two letters were handed me. The 
first one requested me to come at once; the second 
said they had heard of my goings on and that they 
washed their hands of me. I told my story again and 
again, but no one took any stock in it and so for the 
second time, I was obliged to give the thing up. I 
shall have one more try at it though: I am waiting 
for a man now who has promished me an outfit, and 
you may be sure there will be plenty of rope to get 
down over those cliffs with. 1’m going to find ‘El 
Naranjal’ or die trying. Who knows! You may see 
me on Easy Street yet!’’ 


This is the story of the man who says he has seen 
‘El Naranijal.’’ Will he yet reaah it and ‘‘Easy 
Street’’? Who knows? Meantime the uncient hacien- 
da sleeps peacefully among the orange trees, and the 
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golden nuggets, yellow as the shining fruit, lie hid- 
den away in the dark chambers of the old mine. 

Another lost mine, of intense interest to us, was 
right in the Huahuapan district. Its name was ‘‘La 
Providencia.’’ It belonged to Don Modesto, the gran- 
dee of the pueblo, who himself discovered it, when 
a boy. By agreement with his heirs, if uncovered by 
our peones, it belonged to us and we should be— never 
mind—here is the story. 

When Don Modesto found **La Providencia’’ he 
was not even looking for it. He was searching for 
stray burros and found a mine instead. Years after- 
wards, when he did look for it, he couldn’t find it, 
and he spent the rest of his life in the search. He 
died, a tremolous. white-haired old man; but he had 
never for an instant abandoned the hope of finding 
*‘La Providencia’’ again; and he willed the mine to- 
gether with all his other belongings to his youngest 
son Juan, who wore white cotton clothes and san- 
dals, didn’t know his own name when he saw it 
written, and was called tonto (foolish) by the rest of 
the family. 

Juan liked the little rancho with its cows and 
pigs well enough; but when it came to the mine, he 
never even gave it a second thought. His experience 
in mining consisted in carrying out rocks in a heavy 
sack, like any beast of burden; and he was glad 
enough to have it over with. His brothers and sisters, 
all except Tonia, who like himself was not over-bright, 
had married and left the old house years before. They 
envied Juan the rancho, and the cows and pigs, but 
not the mine. Nevertheless, Juan was and is the os- 
tensible owner of ‘‘La Providencia,’’ one of the ri- 
chest mines of its size the country has ever known, 
which was found by his father Don Modesto, then a 
boy, and lost by his grandfather Don Domingo. 

To begin at the beginning, when Don Modesto 
was a boy, he lived in this pueblo. In addition to his 
father’s house, there were perhaps some twenty others; 
the people were all so poor, they lived on corn and 
beans, and sometimes there was not enough of those. 

When corn and beans were plenty, the men would 
put a few sacks on their burros and take them off 
over the mountains, to trade for luxuries such as 
salt, sugar and chocolate. These trips were of rare 
occurrence and the pueblo was practically unknown, 
until one day all this was changed by Don Modesto. 
His father, Don Domingo, sent him in search of some 
stray burros and he spent the day climbing about 
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among the rocks. As he was trotting along with gua- 
rache shod feet, he stubbed his toe on a rock and 
while pretty well hardened to stubbing, this time it 
hurt; in boyish wrath he picked up the rock and 
started to throw it over the cliff. But it was a pretty 
rock, all blue and green with thin, white scales on it, 
that glistened like the cobwebs on the grass, when 
the sun touches them. And there were little bright 
yellow specks, the color of the candlesticks in the 
church. He concluded to keep it and as he saw no 
signs of the burros he went home, expecting at least 
a scolding, and to be started on a turther search before 
daybreak. 

When Don Domingo saw the rock in the boy’s 
hand, he forgot all about burros. Don Domingo had 
once worked in a mine and he knew good meta! when 
he saw it. The white seales, that looked like cobwebs, 
were native silver; and the yellow specks tiny partic- 
les of gold. 

Sure enough, the boy had to start before day- 
break the next morning; but Don Domingo went with 
him and told him to go straight to the place where he 
had stubbed his toe. Luckily for him he remembered 
and led Don Domingo there just as the sun rose. 
There was plenty more rock like the first and that 
was the beginning of ‘*‘ La Providencia,’’ which was how 
Don Domingo named the mine. He was Catholie and 
Providence had seen fit, in the midst of his poverty, to 
send him untold riches. He was a generous man and 
everyone’s friend. Nearly every other man in the 
village was his compadre, and those who were not 
compadres were relatives. He gave each one a labor 
in the new mine, which meant the privilege to take 
out all the metal he could. Many of the compadres 
started tunnels of their own, lower down the ledge, 
and the side or the mountain looked like a great bee- 
hive with the workers toiling in and out, sometimes 
laden with waste but oftener with rich metal. Rude 
earthen furnaces were constructed in the village and 
the men melted the ore and earried the big chunks 
of silver over the mountains to the cities, returning 
with food and clothing, and with their saddle bags 
filled with big silver dollars. Of course the metal 
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brought more than the ordinary price of silver, as it 
carried gold: the compadres never knew just how 
much gold, nor did they care. A hundred and odd big, 
silver dollars were good enough, for a few hours’ 
work at the mine and fourteen days’ ride in the 
mountains. One didn’t have to work very hard or 
very often at that rate; for where was the use filling 
all the jars in the house with silver dollars? 

The women began to wear silks and satins and 
huge gold earrings, and the men had silver buttons 
on their trousers. Aside from this and a decided 
affluence in way of corn, beans and cigarros, there 
was slight change in the life of the pueblo. The men 
worked a little at their labors, and ate and smoked 
and slept a great deal. As for the mine, that of course 
would last forever. The only one who made any ex- 
tra effort to get the big, silver dollars. was Don Do- 
mingo. I suspect that Don Domingo had good blood 
in him. Everything he did goes to show it. He kept 
his peones at work in the mine even when there was 
plenty of corn and beans; and when every jar was 
filled with dollars, he had a great box made, of raw- 
hide, with figures of animals end birds worked on 
the cover. The hox was filled too, and the people will 
tell you to this day how any of Don Domingo’s friends 
were at libertv to help themselves. The box still 
stands in the old house of Don Modesto. but there are 
no dollars in it now: only beans, and they often get 
so low you ean see the bottom. 

Don Domingo kept getting out more metal and 
bringing home more silver dollars. He sent Don Mo- 
desto away to school and gave him all the money he 
eould spend. He built himself a bigger house with 
a paved court and a heavy door to close at night such 
as he had seen in the cities. He built a high wall 
about the church and another around the graveyard 
and had a big, stone tomb made, which was destined 
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to receive his own remains. All this cost money and 
besides his relatives came from far and near to visit 
him: and while they all came very poor, they never 
went away without a goodly supply of dollars. So 
although the rawhide box was kept filled, Don Do- 
mingo never found it necessary to make another. Gra- 
dually the fame of the mine went abroad and people 
came flocking into the puebiv, unough not in the way 
that Northern people flock to « mining region. Per- 
haps drifting is a better word. All who were not 
compadres of Don Domingo’s, were compadres of his 
compadres; and all laborers in ‘‘La Providencia.’’ 


Don Modesto, meantime, remained away at col- 
lege, where he learned a little and squandered a great 
deal. Don Domingo kept his peones at work in the 
mine and tried to incite his compadres to follow his 
example; but they grew lazier and lazier day by day, 
and finally, striking a body of cre that was not quite 
so rich as formerly, began taking out the pillars that 
were rich, but that should have been left to support 
the roofs of their tunnels. When Don Domingo learn- 
ed this, he was furious and threatened to drive them 
from their labores. They promised him not to take 
out another pillar, but the damage was already done. 


There are two rainy seasons in Mexico; one dur- 
ing the summer months, when it pours for a brief spa- 
ce daily and is followed by sunshine and budding 
flowers and a brighter green on grass and tree. The 
other falls in the winter, anywhere from December 
to March or even April. In the mountains the clouds 
hang low for days, threatening lowering and then 
suddenly, without warning, the storm breaks and 
sweeps everything before it. What was up now a tiny 
stream becomes a raging torrent. Waterfalls spring 
into existence where they have never been before. 
Trees are torn up by the roots and huge boulders are 
swept along. These are storms that change the cour- 
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$ ses of rivers in a night, hollow out still deeper the 
P eafions and frequently alter the entire appearance of 
To Engineers, the country. Such a storm struck the pueblo one 
: dark December morning. The men were all safe in 
Architects and their houses. They had been expecting it and had 
Builders not gone to their labores for days. More water fell 
than they had ever seen before. The tittle river flood- 











—s ed its banks and threatened to carry away the pueblo. 
For Few of the houses were waterproof. When one has 
plenty of corn and beans and money to buy more, what 


Door Latches does it matter if the roof lacks a shingle or two? 
9 The storm raged for two days and two nights 
and then ceased as suddenly as it had begun. The 
locks, third morning dawned, soft and mild as a northern 
June, and Don Domingo, who was tired of staying in 
Bolts, his house, even though it was a good one, ordered 
. his mule saddled and set out for the mine, followed 
Hin es, by his peones. 
4 A number of the compadres, who had eaten more 
7 than usual during their enforced stay indoors and 
Knobs, and discovered that their supply of dollars was getting 
lower, decided to return to their work as well. They 
Clasps ; accordingly sauntered leisurely up the mountain, with 
Don Domingo in the lead. He rather lorded it over 
the others, and always wore a big hat with lots of 
silver on it, pantalones with silver buttons, and shoes. 
{ have heard Don Modesto describe him as he rode 
on his mule at the head of the procession, going back 
to take more wealth from ‘‘La Providencia.’’ 

As Don Domingo was in the lead, he was the first 
to see that something was wrong. He was a bit in 
advanee of the others, and he thought the ground 
looked strange. Suddenly he came to the top of a 
little rise and stopped his mule in dismay. Before him 
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was an unfamiliar country. Trees were twisted and 
torn up bodily; there were great rocks he did not 
know and at his feet tumbled a roisy mountain stream. 
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For a moment he thought he was dreaming. He gazed 
wildly about him, and then turning his mule, went 
flying back towards the amazed compadres scream- 
ing. ‘‘lt is lost! The mine is lost!’’ They stared at 
him in bewilderment and then at the strange scene 
before them. The only familiar landmarks were the 
distant mountains. Ail the rest was changed. The 
trail, the labores, every vestige of the mine had dis- 
appeared. 

The first that Don Modesto knew of the catastro- 
phe was when he was summoned home from school. 
He knew something was wrong the moment he enter- 
ed the pueblo. All the men looked ecrestfallen except 
Don Domingo. He, as I have said, hed good blood 
in him, and he was determined to find the mine. He 
had a superstitious feeling, that as Don Modesto had 
first discovered it he could find it again; but although 
they went together, that day end many more, they 
could form no definite idea as to what had happen- 
ed. The fact was a portion of the mountain had been 
washed away and the tunnels, lacking pillars which 
were taken out by the lazy compadres, had all caved 
and been covered up. 

Meantime the compadres sat idly bemoaning their 
lot. They had few dollars left and nv heart to look 
for the lost labores. Don Domingo besought them to 
aid in the search and a few of them did, at least while 
his dollars held out; but now there was no rich metal 
to bring in more, and before long, not only the big 
box but the jars were empty. Then the compadres fell 
off and went to planting corn and beans again and 
some went to other pueblos; only Don Domingo kept 
bravely digging away on the mountain and Don Mo- 
desto helped him. There was still a little rancho that 
produced more corn than the family required; and 
year after year, every cent that it brought went into 
those holes in the mountain. 

At las Don Domingo, now grown very old, took 
to his bed. He was always talking of going back to 
work and discussed it eagerly with Don Modesto, every 
night when the latter returned. His last words, 
before he died, were parting injunction as to the di- 
rection of the tunnel. So they carried him to the tomb 
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that he had built and paid for, in the days when the 
chest was full. To Von Modestv, he lett his indomi- 
tabie spirit, his rancho and—‘‘La Providencia’’; and 
Don Modesto went on with the search. Year after year 
he grew poorer and poorer, as the crops failed or were 
eaten by insects, and he was forced to sell a pig or 
another cow. Lie married and the children came thick 
and fast. The girls grew up and learned to help the 
mother, Felipa, carrying water and grinding corn, the 
boys, just as soon as they were strong to hold a drill 
or carry ore, were sent to work in the tunnel. 


Don Modesto grew old and gray as his father 
had done before him; always quiet and dignified, re- 
spected by all the people, never forgetting that his 
father had been the first man of the pueblo, never 
doubting that eventually he should come into his 
own. One by one the sons wearied and deserted him, 
going to live in other parts ;all except his favorite, 
Canuto, and Juan, the youngest, who was only fit to 
be peon. The daughters, too married and went away, 
till only Tonia remained to help old Felipa. Those 
were dark days for Don Modesto. The mother and 
daughter went barefooted like the poorest in the vill- 
age. Don Modesto still wore shoes, though no one 
knew how he managed it. Perhaps he realized that 
if he once stooped to sandals, the dignity of the fa- 
mily was gone forever. 


By this time there were but two at work in the 
tunnel which had become a labyrinth, crossing and 
recrossing, up and down, and always waste, nothing 
but waste. Canuto and Juan worked together, first 
with the drill and then with the suron. Don Modesto 
rode the little old mule, that had been Don Domin- 
go’s, up the mountain every morning, flushed with 
hope; and back again at night sad, disappointed, but 
never actually discouraged. As for Felipa, she shared 
his conviction that the mine would yet be found. 


When it came time to harvest the corn and beans. 
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Juan was sent to the rancho; at.d Canuto, who could 
not work alone in the tunnel, posted off to some min- 
ing camp, and earned more money, to go on with the 
hunt for ‘‘La Providencia.’’ lt was this that brought 
the final desgracia and broke Don Modesto’s heart 
and spirit at the same time. Cznuto, though a good 
boy, was a bit wild and fond of meseal. He was also 
a stout friend. One day, his companiun at a fiesta 
was arrested. Both had been crinking and he flew 
to his assistance. There was a fight aud Canuto was 
shot to death. 

Don Modesto never recovered from the blow. 
Neither did Felipa, but when the first shock was over, 
she settled again into the old routine and wanted 
Don Modesto to go back to his tunnel. He, poor man, 
seemed to have lost all heart. Ile wouid sit for hours 
with his head bowed between his hands, or pace ner- 
vously up and down the patio without speaking to a 
soul. Felipa said several times in his bearing, that 
it worried her to have a man about the place all 
the time, but he didn’t seem to notice. Juan also 
took to loafing around home, only going to the ran- 
cho occasionally to look at the corn and beans. 

Months passed and Don Modesto remained the 
same. When at last the change came, no one knew 
how to account for it. One morning he got up before 
it was light and put on working clothes and sandals 
just like a peon. Felipa was frightened but she, wily 
old thing, pretended to take it as a matter of course 
and flew about with Tonia making an extra batch of 
tortillas. Don Modesto called Juan, told him to get 
the drills and the rest of the mining tools and toge- 
ther they started up the mountain. Don Modesto was 
walking. To be sure he only carried one drill, while 
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Juan was loaded like a pack enimal; but the mere 
fact of his carrying anything and dressing like a peon 
set the whole town agog; and the people shook their 
heads and predicted no good would come of it. 

When they returned, late that night, Don Mo- 
desto’s eyes shone. With trembling hands he produ- 
ced some pieces of rock and showed them to Felipa. 
They were not much to look at but her practised eye 
detected silver. Yes, he had struck a vein and it was 
rich metal. He was sure he had found it at last. Ah, 
that Canuto were alive now! and then old Felipa be- 
gan to ery and wail ‘‘Adios—Adios!’’ just as she had 
when their boy was killed. 

She soon stopped erying and began getting sup- 
per, and before the meal was over all were quite 
cheerful. The next day they went again to the tun- 
nel, and the next; and then a burro was driven up 
and came back at night, loaded with ore. The pueblo 
was wild with excitement. Felipa was jubilant and 
as the other women had swarmed into the patio, she 
began ordering them about, setting this one to carry- 
ing water and this one to grinding corn. Meantime 
she crouched in the court and smoked one cigarro af- 
ter another. Her face was partly muffled in her black 
shawl, but her old eyes had an exultant gleam. Was 
not ‘‘La Providencia’’ found? 

Don Modesto told Juan to start the fire in the 
furnace and he himself prepared to run the metal. 
All night they worked at the furnace. Tonia, who 
but half comprehended what had happened, lay down 
on her mat and slept; but Felipa crouched all night 
in the court, where she could see the flames, and 
smoked. A drizzling rain fell and Don Modesto was 
drenched to the skin but he hardly knew it. When 
morning came he had nearly fifty ounces of silver. 

He was shaking all over when he went to show 
it to Felipa, partly from excitement, but more from 
cold exhaustion. Felipa was as cxcited as he was. She 
told him to lie down, while she went to get the break- 
fast. When she came back, she found him hot with 
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fever, tossing and muttering about ‘‘La Providencia’’ 
and his dead boy Canuto. Felipa sent Juan to the 
mine for more metal and she and Tonia set about 
doctoring Don Modesto, who grew steadily worse. 
When Juan came home at night, she told him to saddle 
the little mule and go at once to call the other chiid- 
ren; to tell them ‘La Providencia’’ was found and 
that Don Modesto was very ill. 

They came fast enough, and inquired for their 
father and the mine in the sam2 breath. Was he very 
ill—was the mine really found? Yes, he was very ill, 
—dying in fact, and perhaps it was just as well. The 
mine was not found at all. lt was only a little hilo 
(thread) Don Modesto had run into, and there was 
no more of it. Thé compadres had worked the second 
burro-load in the. furnace but it gave. little or nothing. 
Then they went to the tunnel and looked for them- 
selves. . 

_. This. point settled, there was nothing left to do 
but, watch Don Modesto die. A hurried search was 
made for a will and not finding one, the brothers and 
sisters got a man who could write, to set down all 
his possessions on paper, in case he revived sufficient- 
ly to signify who was to have them., By this time it 
was dark and they gathered at the bedside. Candles 
were lighted and a woman began rapidly saying the 
prayers for the dying. Felipa crouched motionless at 
the foot of the bed, her head muffled in her black 
shawl. Tonia was in a corner, sobbing aloud, and 
Juan knelt by his father, his poor, simple face stream- 
ing with tears. Suddenly an old crone set up the 
deathwail. As her voice shrilled it was taken up by 
the others. The woman prayed louder and faster and 
the oldest son sprang on the bed and began winding 
Don Modesto’s left hand and arm with long strips of 
coarse white cloth. He had finished the left arm and 
was well along with the right, when Don Modesto 
opened his eyes. He knew his hour had come. He 
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heard the death-wail, saw the winding sheet, and still 
the brave oid spirit asserted itseif. He struggled to 
raise his head and Juan got on the bed back of him 
and lifted him up. Then some one brought the paper 
and held it close to his eyes. He scanned it closely 
and they knew from his look he understood; but 
when he came to the end he frowned and tried in vain 
to speak. Then Felipa bent over and whispered, ‘‘La 
Providencia?’’ He nodded and they remembered they 
had not even put the mine in the will. So the man 
who could write added ‘‘La Mina Providencia’’ and 
then they asked him how he wanted the things divi- 
ded. This time they clearly heard him say ‘‘Juan.’’ 
Was Juan to have everything they asked in dismay 
and he nodded again. The others were furious but 
could do nothing; so the scribe wrote ‘‘to my son 
Juan’’ and held out the pen to Don Modesto, who look- 
ed fretfully at his right hand which was partially 
wrapped in the grave clothes. They kad to unwind 
them and the pen was placed in his nerveless fingers. 
For a moment it looked as though he could not sign; 
then slowly, feebly he began to make the elaborate 
seroll, that he always put under his rame and that 
should have come last. They though his strength 
would fail; but when the scroll was completed, with 
every dash and flourish that belonged to it, he traced 
his name above it in tremulous characters and fell 
back exhausted against Juan’s knee. The oldest son 
began rapidly winding his right hand again, and this 
time Don Modesto did not open his eyes. 

The fifty ounces of silver paid for a burial be- 
fitting Don Modesto’s station; and Felipa bought 
yards and yards of black ealieo, with which the com- 
padres festooned the front of the house. Don Modes- 
to lav in state for three days. He looked very peace- 
ful with his silvery hair and beard and a decent suit 
of black, which the women declared Felipa had kent 
hidden away ever since their wedding. On the fourth 
day, there were prayers in the little church, and he 
was borne up the mountain, for the last time, on the 
shoulders of his comnadres. The women and children 
followed, wailing and tossing their arms wildly above 
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their heads. A tomb had been built of stone, just 
like Don Domingo’s, and there Don Modesto sleeps 
by his father’s side. 

Felipe mourned for a time and then, with In- 
dian resignation, took up her old life; and Juan, who 
was glad enough to get through carrying ore, went 
back to his corn and beans. On rare occasions, such 
as his dia de Santo or some special fiesta, he puts on the 
trousers with the silver buttons, that were Don Mo- 
desto’s, and the big hat. Juan cannot endure shoes, 
and bare, brown feet make rather a queer tapering 
off to so much splendor; but they don’t show much 
as he lolls within the door, smoking his cigarro. Then 
the people, remembering the past greatness of the 
family, tip their hats lazily, salute him as ‘‘Don 
Juan’’ and tell again the story of the wonderful mine, 
that once made the pueblo rich; the long-lost ‘‘La 
Providencia.’’ 


Blueprint for Hnngty Nat'ons. . . 
Continued from page 22 

But hybrid corn, the kind which has revolutioni- 
zed the agriculture of our own Corn Belt, requires 
slow and costly procedures. In order to obtain seed 
quickly in the quantities required and at reasonable 
cost, the Oficina resorted to the corn-breeders’ short- 
cut known as ‘‘synthetic varieties.’’ In this techni- 
que a number of the better strains of two varieties 
are planted in the open field in alternate rows. Then 
all the rows of one variety are detasseled and left to 
be pollinated by the other variety through the action 
of the wind. Some of the resulting ears may be bet- 
ter than others. 

But in the course of two or three years of succes- 
sive breeding these variations will level off and the 
corn will reach equilibrium. The synthetic does not 
give as high a yield as a double-cross hybrid—it may 
give only a 20 per cent increase—but improving one 
of the sixteen already superior native varieties by a 
factor of 20 per cent is something worth doing. 
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Througsd five years of corn-breeding experiments 
eight acceptable synthetic varieties have been obtain- 
ed. Last year, enough seed was produced to plant 
about 500,000 acres. From the seed saved from last 
year’s crop, some 750,000 to 1,000,000 acres were plant- 
ed in 1949, or nearly one-tenth of Mexico’s entire 
corn acreage. At this rate of acceleration, with the 
distribution of seed wisely controlled by the Govern- 
ment, and with the continuing cooperation of the far- 
mers, it should not be long before the improved va- 
rieties completely supplant the inferior native stocks. 

Distribution of seed is administered by a Fede- 
ral agency, the National Corn Commission, which was 
appointed by President Aleman in 1947. This Corn 
Commission of three members has custody of all seed 
produced under the corn program. Seed of the im- 
proved varieties is given to farmers in exchange for 
their old seed. There is a follow-up system to instruct 
them in improved methods of cultivation, pest-rid- 
dance, irrigation techniques, and other measures of 
scientific agriculture. Last year the commission staged 
a contest to see which farmer could show the great- 
est increase in yield per acre. The prize, a Ford trac- 
tor awarded by President Alemdin, was won by Pedro 
Sarto of the village of Texcoco. On his small farm, 
Sefior Barto planted the Rockefeller-Mexican variety 
known as Rocamex V-7, and harvested 125 bushels per 
acre. His best previous crop had yielded forty-five 
bushels an acre. 

Wheat was the second crop tackled by the re- 
searchers. The problem was to find or develop va- 
rieties which would resist the rust and other fungus 
diseases. Rust flourishes in a moist atmosphere. The 
two principal wheat-growing areas are Sonora, the 
northwestern state wnich borders on Arizona and 
fronts on the Gulf of California, and the great inland 
plateau known as the Bajio which embraces several 
states north of Mexico City. Sonora is the richer, but 
it has a long coastline, and when winter fogs blow 
in to blanket the fields with weeks of humidity, grow- 
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ing wheat becomes an easy prey to rust. This hap- 
pens about one year in four, 

Today, thanks to the scientific labors of the Ofi- 
eina, Mexico has eight varieties of wheat which are 
highly resistant to rust. In 1948, for the first time, 
Mexican farmers saw high-yielding, high-quality 
wheat growing normally during the rainy season. Last 
winter, there was a heavy rust epidemic in Southern 
Sonora, with losses so complete that farmers burned 
their crops to rid the fields of the useless, infected 
stalks. But those who had ventured to try the new 
Rocamex rust-resistant varieties were mostly immune 
to such disaster. One enterprising farmer in Sonora 
obtained from forty-five to fifty bushels per acre 
from the new seed, whereas in favorable years his 
yield from the native variety averaged only twenty- 
five to thirty. 


A wheat committee appointed by Secretary Na- 
zario S. Ortiz Garza of the Department of Agricult- 
ure is in charge of a program for the increase and 
distribution of seed of the new wheat varieties. From 
the 1,000 acres which were sown in the summer of 
1948, enough seed was obtained to plant 15,000 acres 
last winter. 

What has been done in wheat and corn is an in- 
dex to what is being attempted in other crops. And 
the plant breeders or geneticists are only part of the 
team. In addition, there are plant pathologists, en- 
tomologists, soil chemists, microbiologists, and ecolo- 
gists, each of whom is contributing his bit toward in- 
creasing the yield of Mexico’s food crops. In the fi- 
nal analysis, yield depends on how well the plant is 
able to withstand untoward conditions. The program 
ef the Oficina is, therefore, concerned with fortify- 
ing the plant’s natural resistance to diseases, to insect 
depredations and to drought; and its studies are also 
directed at increasing the fertility of the soil, saving 
areas from erosion and improving the methods of cul- 
tivation. 

Headquarters of the Oficina remain in the De- 
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of the National College of Agriculture at Chapingo. 
Here a convenient and commodious building has been 
erected with Rockefeller and Government funds. It is 
set in the midst of the fields where the new varieties 
are in process of development and it is only a step 
from the test tube and the microscope slide within to 
the waving rows of hybrid grains without. 

The staff consists of eleven American scientists, 
fifty-six Mexican associates, and five Mexican tech- 
nicians, in addition to administrative workers. Usu- 
ally, there are a few visiting scientists and students 
At present, the visitors number two from the United 
States and twelve from Central and South America. 


The program aims to do more than improve the 
stock of plants on which Mexico depends for its food 
crops. A more fundamental objective is to improve 
the stock of agricultural scientists, so that the work 
begun in this cooperative project may be carried on 
as a permanent Mexican program. The Rockefeller 
Foundation is providing fellowships to enable promis- 
ing Mexican students to pursue advanced courses in 
the United States. 

Four such students are now studying on fellow- 
ships in this country—at Mississippi State College of 
Agriculture, Ohio State University, the University of 
Minnesota, and the University of California. Eighteen 
earlier appointees have completed their fellowships 
and returned to posts in Mexico, three of them 
to become faculty members of the National College of 
Agriculture. 


An important practical question is the cost of 
such a project. To date, the Rockefeller Foundation 
has put 1,301,825 dollars into it, including $321,555 for 
the current year. The figures for the Mexican Govern- 
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CASA ROYAL | 
FINE LUGGAGE and LEATHER GOODS 
BAGS, PURSES, BILLFOLDS 
THE SMOKERS’ HE4NQUARTERS 
PIPES, CIGARS and CIGARETTES 
of all best brands 
Ave. Madero N* 23 - México, D. F. 





TOURISTS AND VISITORS 





Is THE PINNACLE OF MEXICAN LIQUORS! 
Try it! Cail for it by its name at al] bar rooms! 


Calle Arteaga 33. Tels. Eric. 16-58-78. Mex. 38-24-00. MEXICO. D. F. 




















Tel. 12-44-21 re 
. —— . 
Small but Exchlusive 
Villalongin N* 12 
MEXICO, D. F. 


Elegant Furnished Rooms, totally carpeted 


Simmons Beds, Steam Heat. Hot 
— Water day and night. All rooms 
centrally heated, with bath and 
| telephone. 


Restaurant and Garage, 
HOTEL Bates, from 10 pesos daily. 
Tels.: 14-59-66 35-94-35 














ATIENTION-STAMP COLLECIORS 


The best piace im Mexico fo 
Stamps of Every Laud, especially 
Mexican. Large Variety. 
Reasonable 


Nicky's Shop 


Ave. Juarez 18, office 202 
(Acrone from Bellas Arter) 


Eric. 13-58-95 Mex. 35-05-99 
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Alejandro P. Carril-® 
Bucareli No. 160. 
México, D. F. 


MEXICAN ARTICLES 
THAT COMBINE 
ART and BEAUTY 
with USEFULNESS. 


Wholesale Exportation since 1932 
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lINVITATION 


For ‘Wedding Banquets, Dances, 
Coming-out Parties, Celebrations, 
’ Conventions or Lectures 


MODESTO GUTIERREZ DIAZ 


offers the Capital's society the 
sumptuous, elegant and spacious 


SALON AZUL Y ORO 


of the 
Club Hispano Mexicano 


with a capacity for one thousand, five hundred diners 
or a thousand dancing couples, Equipped with a modern 
Sound System and a splendid parquet dance floor. 


The Club Hispano Mexicano 


includes, moreover, the most modern and elegant BOWL- 
ING COURTS in Latin America (14 Brunswick alleys), 
as well as ball-courts for the games of Pasabolo and 
Bolos de Palma. a beautiful out-door swimming pool, 
and a splendid Restaurant, offering an exquisite daily 
table d’ hote service at the extremely low charge of 
$4.50, and a special nienu for Sundays cud 
festiv~ days at $7.50. 


We will Ue very happy to -uomit our 
estimcie for any banquet or party you 
may be planning, without obligation. 


CLUB HISPANO-MEXICANO 


Bahia de Santa Barbara N* 26 
| Telephones: 35-20-76. 16-46-00 
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“KIRSCH” CURTAIN RODS 
Preferred everywhere for their 
superior quality. 
ANDRES G. AVENDANO 


Tel. 19-83-49 Calzada de Tlalpan No. 1050 Mexico, D. F. 





January, 1950 


ment are not known to the writer, but in 1949, in 
addition to providing many hundreds of acres of land 
for the experiments and paying the salaries of Me- 
xican scientists and others whom it assigned to duty 
there, the Mexican Department of Agriculture inves- 
ted 430,000 pesos in the Oficina. In relation to the re- 
sults accomplished, the money expenditures, both 
Mexican and American, have been trifling. Compar- 
ed to the cost of direct subsidy, the expense has been 
infinitesimal. 


Perhaps the deepest significance of the Mexican 
agricultural program lies not in what it has. accom- 
pushed in Mexico, but in what it may augur for other 
agriculturally undeveloped areas of the world.. The 
United States has succeeded, perhaps more than any 
other nation, in applying science tu the improveinent 
of its agriculture. Instead of giving away to, hungry 
countries the surpluses resulting from our own effi- 
cient agriculture, as Henry Morgenthau proposed in 
a recent article in The New York Times Magazine—a 
procedure which is only palliative at best, and. which 
in fact means giving away part of our soil fertility— 
would it not be more sensible to export our agricul- 
tural ‘‘know-how,’’ and thereby help our neighbors 
to help themselves? The Rockefeller-Mexico agricul- 
tural program has demonstrated that a mere handful 
of well-trained scientists, freed of the strangling res- 
trictions of governmental red tape, can, in an amaz- 
ingly short time, catalyze the agricultural economy 
of a nation. 





To clothes your Child- 
ren with Elegance and 
Economy—come to Me- 
xico’s Leading Specia- 
lists. 
Beautiful assortment of Suits 
and Dresses—sturdy, smart, 
and -perfect in. -workman- 
ship. 
GIFTS and TOYS 
PAY US A VISIT! 


Corn. Lépez & Victoria 
México, D. F. 
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SANTIAGO SEOANE MILERA 











INVALUABLE FOR YOUR 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


BACK NUMBERS OF 


Mexican Life 


Handsomely beund in 
maroon fak-icoid covers 











30.00 pesos in Mexico; 6 dollars 
in U. S. A., Post prepaid 


MEXICAN LIFE 
Uruguey, 3 México City 
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: Going to. Mexico? 


t 
Seasoned travelers say: 
“The dependable way to travel is by train! 


‘ There is. no question about departure or arrival—the weather's always 
fine aboard an air conditioned Pullman, and Mexico's steep mountain grades 





and plateau levels are all the same to the big new Diesels which are maintain- 


ing an all-time “on time” record. 





Aboard a train, each mile brings new thrills. amazing changes of scene 
close to your eyes and as far as you can see. You can marvel at it all, enjoy 
it fully, because you ‘re unconfined, completely relaxed; cared for by the 
world’s best travel experts—courteous train and diner crews. 


Travel to “air-conditioned” Mexico City in Pullman 
or deluxe-coach air conditioned comfort. 





NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 





F. Alatorre O.G. de Velasco 
General Agent Assistant to Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
2491 Transit Tower Bolivar 19, 


San Antonio, Texas Mexico City. D. F. 
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